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U.S. States Position on U-2 Incident 


Following is a statement read by President 
Eisenhower at his press conference on May 11, 
together with the texts of U.S. notes of May 10 
and 12 and a Soviet note of May 10. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated May 11 


I have made some notes from which I want to 
talk to you about this U-2 incident. 

A full statement about this matter has been made 
by the State Department,’ and there have been 
several statesmanlike remarks by leaders of both 
parties. 

For my part, I supplement what the Secretary 
of State has had to say with the following four 
main points. After that, I shall have nothing fur- 
ther to say—for the simple reason I can think of 
nothing to add that might be useful at this time. 

First point is this: the need for intelligence- 
gathering activities. 

No one wants another Pearl Harbor. This 
means that we must have knowledge of military 
forces and preparations around the world, espe- 
cially those capable of massive surprise attack. 

Secrecy in the Soviet Union makes this essen- 
tial. In most of the world no large-scale attack 
could be prepared in secret. But in the Soviet 
Union there is a fetish of secrecy and concealment. 
This is a major cause of international tension and 
uneasiness today. Our deterrent must never be 
placed in jeopardy. The safety of the whole free 
world demands this. 

As the Secretary of State pointed out in his re- 
cent statement, ever since the beginning of my ad- 
ministration I have issued directives to gather, in 
every feasible way, the information required to 


* BULLETIN of May 23, 1960, p. 816. 
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protect the United States and the free world 
against surprise attack and to enable them to make 
effective preparations for defense. 

My second point: the nature of intelligence- 
gathering activities. 

These have a special and secret character. They 
are, so to speak, “below the surface” activities. 

They are secret because they must circumvent 
measures designed by other countries to protect 
secrecy of military preparations. 

They are divorced from the regular, visible 
agencies of government, which stay clear of opera- 
tional involvement in specific detailed activities. 

These elements operate under broad directives 
to seek and gather intelligence short of the use of 
force, with operations supervised by responsible 
officials within this area of secret activities. 

We do not use our Army, Navy, or Air Force 
for this purpose, first, to avoid any possibility of 
the use of force in connection with these activities 
and, second, because our military forces, for ob- 
vious reasons, cannot be given latitude under 
broad directives but must be kept under strict con- 
trol in every detail. 

These activities have their own rules and meth- 
ods of concealment, which seek to mislead and 
obscure—just as in the Soviet allegations there 
are many discrepancies. For example, there is 
some reason to believe that the plane in question 
was not shot down at high altitude. The normal 
agencies of our Government are unaware of these 
specific activities or of the special efforts to con- 
ceal them. 

Third point: How should we view all of this 
activity ? 

It is a distasteful but vital necessity. 

We prefer and work for a different kind of 
world—and a different way of obtaining the in- 
formation essential to confidence and effective de- 
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terrence. Open societies, in the day of present 
weapons, are the only answer. 

This was the reason for my open-skies proposal 
in 1955,2 which I was ready instantly to put into 
effect, to permit aerial observation over the United 
States and the Soviet Union which would assure 
that no surprise attack was being prepared against 
anyone. I shall bring up the open-skies proposal 
again at Paris, since it is a means of ending con- 
cealment and suspicion. 

My final point is that we must not be distracted 
from the real issues of the day by what is an in- 
cident or a symptom of the world situation today. 

This incident has been given great propaganda 
exploitation. The emphasis given to a flight of an 
unarmed, nonmilitary plane can only reflect a 
fetish of secrecy. 

The real issues are the ones we will be working 
on at the summit—disarmament, search for solu- 
tions affecting Germany and Berlin, and the whole 
range of East-West relations, including the reduc- 
tion of secrecy and suspicion. 

Frankly, I am hopeful that we may make prog- 
ress on these great issues. This is what we mean 
when we speak of “working for peace.” 

And, as I remind you, I will have nothing 
further to say about this matter. 


TEXTS OF NOTES 


U.S. Note of May 10? 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to refer to public 
statements of the Soviet Government indicating 
that an American civilian, Francis Gary Powers, 
is under detention in Moscow. The Embassy re- 
quests that an officer of the Embassy be permitted 
to interview Mr. Powers. 


U.S. Note of May 12‘ 
Press release 262 dated May 12 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
refers to the Soviet Government’s note of May 10 


? Ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 173. 

* Delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
May 10 by the American Embassy at Moscow. 

* Delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
May 12 by the American Embassy at Moscow. 
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concerning the shooting down of an American un- 
armed civilian aircraft on May 1, and under in- 
struction from its Government, has the honor to 
state the following. 

The United States Government, in the state- 
ment issued by the Department of State on May 
9, has fully stated its position with respect to this 
incident. 

In its note the Soviet Government has stated 
that the collection of intelligence about the Soviet 
Union by American aircraft is a “calculated pol- 
icy” of the United States. The United States 
Government does not deny that it has pursued 
such a policy for purely defensive purposes. 
What it emphatically does deny is that this policy 
has any aggressive intent, or that the unarmed 
U-2 flight of May 1 was undertaken in an effort 
to prejudice the success of the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Heads of Government in Paris or to 
“return the state of American-Soviet relations to 
the worst times of the cold war”. Indeed, it is the 
Soviet Government's treatment of this case which, 
if anything, may raise questions about its inten- 
tions in respect to these matters. 

For its part, the United States Government 
will participate in the Paris meeting on May 16 
prepared to cooperate to the fullest extent in seek- 
ing agreements designed to reduce tensions, in- 
cluding effective safeguards against surprise attack 
which would make unnecessary issues of this kind. 


Soviet Note of May 10° 
Unoificial translation 
39/OSA 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics considers it necessary to state the following to 
the Government of the United States of America: 

On May 1 of this year at 5 hours 36 minutes, Moscow 
time, a military aircraft violated the boundary of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and intruded across 
the borders of the Soviet Union for a distance of more 
than 2,000 kilometers. The Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics naturally could not leave 
unpunished such a flagrant violation of Soviet state 
boundaries. When the intentions of the violating aircraft 
became apparent, it was shot down by Soviet rocket 
troops in the area of Sverdlovsk. 

Upon examination by experts of all data at the disposal 
of the Soviet side, it was incontrovertibly established that 
the intruder aircraft belonged to the United States of 
America, was permanently based in Turkey and was 


5 Delivered to the American Embassy at Moscow on May 
10 by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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sent through Pakistan into the Soviet Union with hostile 
purposes. 

As Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers N. S. 

Khrushchev made public on May 7 at the final session of 
the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, exact data from the inves- 
igation leave no doubts with respect to the purpose 
of the flight of the American aircraft which violated 
the U.S.S.R. border on May 1. This aircraft was spe- 
cially equipped for reconnaissance and diversionary flight 
over the territory of the Soviet Union. It had on board 
apparatus for aerial photography for detecting the Soviet 
radar network and other special radio-technical equip- 
ment which form part of U.S.S.R. anti-aircraft defenses. 
At the disposal of the Soviet expert commission which 
carried out the investigation, there is indisputable proof 
of the espionage-reconnaissance mission of the American 
aircraft: films of Soviet defense and industrial establish- 
ments, a tape recording of signals of Soviet radar stations 
and other data. 

Pilot Powers, about whose fate the Embassy of the 
United States of America inquired in its note of May 6,° 
is alive and, as indicated in the aforementioned speech 
of Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers N. S. 
Khrushchev, will be brought to account under the laws 
of the Soviet state. The pilot has indicated that he 
did everything in full accordance with the assignment 
given him. On the flight map taken from him there was 
clearly and accurately marked the entire route he was 
assigned after takeoff from the city of Adana (Turkey) : 
Peshawar (Pakistan)-the Ural Sea—Sverdlovsk—Arch- 
angel-Murmansk, followed by a landing at the Norwegian 
airfield at Bude. The pilot has also stated that he served 
in subunit number 10-10 which under cover of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration is en- 
gaged in high altitude military reconnaissance. 

This and other information revealed in speeches of 
the head of the Soviet Government completely refuted the 
U.S. State Department’s concocted and hurriedly fabri- 
cated version, released May 5 in the official announcement 
for the press, to the effect that the aircraft was allegedly 
carrying out meteorological observations in the upper 
strata of the atmosphere along the Turkish-Soviet border. 

After the complete absurdity of the aforementioned ver- 
sion had been shown and it had been incontrovertibly 
proven that the American aircraft intruded across the 
borders of the Soviet Union for aggressive reconnaissance 
purposes, a new announcement was made by the U.S. 
State Department on May 7 which contained the forced 
admission that the aircraft was sent into the Soviet 
Union for military reconnaissance purposes and, by that 
very fact, it was admitted that the flight was pursuing 
aggressive purposes. 

In this way, after two days, the State Department al- 
ready had to deny the version which obviously had been 
intended to mislead world public opinion as well as 
American public opinion itself. 

The State Department considered it appropriate to refer 
in its announcement to the “open skies” proposal made by 
the Government of the United States of America in 1955 
and to the refusal of the Soviet Government to accept this 


* For text, see BULLETIN of May 23, 1960, p. 818. 
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proposal. Yes, the Soviet Government, like the govern- 
ments of many other states, refused to accept this proposal 
which was intended to throw open the doors of other na- 
tions to American reconnaissance. The activities of 
American aviation only confirm the correctness of the 
evaluation given to this proposal at the time by the Soviet 
Government. 

Does this not mean that, with the refusal of a number 
of states to accept this proposal for “open skies”, the 
United States of America is attempting arbitrarily to take 
upon itself the right “to open” a foreign sky? It is enough 
to put the question this way, for the complete groundless- 
ness of the aforementioned reference to the United States 
of America “open skies” proposal to become clear, 

It follows from the aforementioned May 7 announce- 
ment of the U.S.A. State Department that the hostile acts 
of American aviation, which have taken place numerous 
times in relation to the Soviet Union, are not simply the 
result of activity of military commands of the United 
States of America in various areas but are the expression 
of a calculated U.S.A. policy. That which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly declared in its representations to 
the Government of the United States of America in con- 
nection with violations of U.S.S.R. national boundaries by 
American airplanes has been confirmed, namely, that these 
violations are premeditated. All this testifies that the 
Government of the United States of America, instead of 
taking measures to stop such actions by American avia- 
tion, the danger of which has more than once been pointed 
out by the Soviet Government, officially announces such 
actions as its national policy, 

Thus, the Government of the United States of America, 
in the first place, testifies to the fact that its answers to 
representations of the Soviet Government were only for 
the sake of form, behind which was concealed an effort 
to avoid the substance of the issue, and that all violations 
by American aircraft of the national boundaries of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics represented actions 
conforming to U.S.A. policy. 

In the second place, and this is the main point, by sane- 
tioning such actions of American aviation, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America aggravates the sit- 
uation even more. 

One must ask, how is it possible to reconcile this with 
declarations on the part of leading figures of the United 
States of America, that the Government of the United 
States of America, like the Soviet Government, also strives 
for improvement of relations between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of America, for 
relaxation of international tension, and strengthening of 
trust between states. Military intelligence activities of 
one nation by means of intrusion of its aircraft into the 
area of another country can hardly be called a method for 
improving relations and strengthening trust. 

It is self-evident that the Soviet Government is com- 
pelled, under such circumstances, to give strict orders to 
its armed forces to take all necessary measures against 
violation of Soviet boundaries by foreign aviation. The 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics re- 
gretfully states that, while it undertakes everything pos- 
sible for normalization and improvement of the interna- 
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tional situation, the Government of the United States of 
America follows a different path. It is impossible to ex- 
clude the thought that, apparently, the two Governments 
view differently the necessity for improving relations be- 
tween our countries and for creation of a favorable ground 
for the success of the forthcoming summit meeting. 

The Soviet Government, as well as all of the Soviet peo- 
ple, considered that the personal meetings and discussions 
with the President of the United States of America and 
other American official figures which the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics had during his visit in the United States of Amer- 
ica, made a good beginning in the cause of normalizing 
Soviet—American relations and therefore the improvement 
of the entire international situation as well. However, 
the latest actions of American authorities apparently seek 
to return the state of American-Soviet relations to the 
worst times of the “cold war” and to poison the interna- 
tional situation before the summit meeting. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics cannot avoid pointing out that the State Depart- 
ment’s statement, which is unprecedented in its cyni- 
cism, not only justifies provocative flights of aircraft of 
the armed forces of the United States of America but also 
acknowledges that such actions are “a normal phenome- 
non” and thus in fact states that in the future the United 
States intends to continue provocative invasions into the 
confines of the airspace of the Soviet Union for the pur- 
pose of intelligence. 

Thus the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics concludes that the announcement of the State 
Department that the flight was carried out without the 
knowledge and permission of the Government of the 
United States of America does not correspond to reality, 
since in the very same announcement the necessity for 
earrying on intelligence activities against the Soviet Union 
is justified. This means that espionage activities of 
American aircraft are carried on with the sanction of the 
Government of the United States cf America. 

The Government of the Soviet Union makes an em- 
phatic protest to the Government of the United States of 
America in connection with aggressive acts of American 
aviation and warns that, if similar provocations are re- 
peated, it will be obliged to take retaliatory measures, 
responsibility for the consequences of which will rest on 
the governments of states committing aggression against 
other countries. 

The Soviet Government would sincerely like to hope 
that the Government of the United States of America 
recognizes in the final analysis that the interests of pre- 
serving and strengthening peace among peoples including 
the interests of the American people itself, whose striving 
for peace was well demonstrated during the visit of the 
head of the Soviet Government, N. S. Khrushchev, to the 
United States of America, would be served by cessation 
of the aforementioned dangerous provocative activities 
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with regard to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, by 
cessation of the “cold war,’ and by a search through 
joint efforts with the Soviet Union and with other inter- 
ested states for solution of unsettled international prob- 
lems, on a mutually acceptable basis, which is awaited 
by all peoples. 


U.S. Rejects Cuban Charges 


Department Statement 


Press release 267 dated May 14 

Dr. Enrique Patterson, Cuban Chargé d’Af- 
faires, was called to the Department of State this 
afternoon [May 14] and informed of the Depart- 
ment’s astonishment at the claim made by Prime 
Minister Castro that a Cuban patrol boat “fired” 
on a U.S. submarine on the high seas and “chased 
it for 30 miles.” The United States Government, 
in accordance with its desire not to add to the 
tensions in the Caribbean area, has: previously 
made no reference to an incident in which the 
Commander of the submarine U.S.S. Sea Poacher 
reported that while running on the surface on the 
high seas, and in a recognized and well-traveled 
sea lane, a Cuban patrol craft had apparently 
tried to signal him with red flares but that the 
message was unreadable. Neither the submarine 
commander nor this Government could take seri- 
ously what appeared to be a question of identifica- 
tion at sea and a failure of communications. 

The Department vigorously rejected the further 
repetition by Prime Minister Castro of charges 
and implications that the United States coun- 
tenances plans for aggression against the Govern- 
ment of Cuba and once again expressed regret 
that he should seek this course in view of the 
United States Government’s oft-repeated desire to 
achieve a fair understanding between our two Gov- 
ernments through normal diplomatic negotiations, 
a desire also publicly voiced on various occasions 
by high officials of the Government of Cuba. 

The Department requested that an explanation 
be provided as to the reasons why an armed vessel 
of the Cuban Navy fired, without provocation, on 
the U.S.S. Sea Poacher while the latter was pur- 
suing a peaceful passage on the high seas. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Economic Interdependence in Today’s World 


by Under Secretary Dillon? 


Your theme, “America’s Position in World 
Commerce,” is directly related to the major issues 
of our day. Its choice and your attendance here 
are proof that New Jersey’s business community 
is keenly aware of the problems of our times and 
is dedicated to the search for workable solutions. 

The times clearly call for strenuous efforts to 
maintain and reinforce our international economic 
position if we are to successfully meet the two 
major challenges which confront us today : 


The first is the worldwide offensive mounted by 
the Soviet Union against our system of free 
institutions. 

The second is the desperate struggle of more 
than a billion people in the free world’s newly 
developing areas to escape their traditional pov- 
erty, sickness, and illiteracy and to achieve dig- 
nity, independence, and material progress within 
a framework of meaningful freedom. 


These two challenges are closely intertwined. 
For the Communist leaders are making a major 
effort, supported by a high rate of economic 
growth in the Soviet Union, to persuade the peo- 
ples of the newly developing areas that their best 
hope of achieving progress is by taking the Com- 
munist path. 

At no time in history has our free way of life 
been under greater pressure. We must energeti- 
cally demonstrate that freedom, rather than com- 
munism, can best meet man’s universal aspirations 
for spiritual and material growth. The newly 
developing nations are watching to see which sys- 
tem can perform best—ours or the Communists’. 
How well we perform will largely determine not 


‘Address made before the 12th annual New Jersey 
Business Conference at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


wick, N.J., on May 12 (press release 258 dated May 11). 
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just our own well-being but the course of world 
events as well. The private American business- 
man has a vital role to play in this competition. 
For he is the very heart of the system which the 
Communists are striving to destroy. 

If we are to succeed, we must constantly 
strengthen our economy both at home and abroad. 
The goal of domestic growth is closely related to 
success in our efforts to help the newly develop- 
Growth at home makes it easier to 


ing areas. 
marshal the resources so desperately needed to 
foster growth abroad. Equally important, 


growth at home provides confidence abroad in free 
enterprise and promotes faith in the United States 
as a nation worthy of emulation. 

A high growth rate should be our goal even if 
communism simply didn’t exist. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that industrial production in the 
Soviet Union is presently expanding at more than 
8 percent annually, compared with our own rate 
of about 44% percent. The Soviet Union contin- 
ually uses this comparison to project its own Com- 
munist image to the newly developing countries 
as the ideal blueprint for economic progress. It 
would, of course, take the Soviets many years to 
make good their boast of “catching up and sur- 
passing” us. But catch up they may, unless we 
bestir ourselves. We cannot afford to be com- 
placent, especially when we reflect that, with an 
annual gross national product only 45 percent of 
our own, the Soviets, by concentrating on areas 
which contribute most to industrial and military 
strength, are already able to fully match our mili- 
tary efforts. 

The last 2 years have highlighted the importance 
of a substantial export surplus. Today any busi- 
nessman who works to sell American-made prod- 
ucts abroad should know that he is contributing 
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directly and importantly to our national security. 

In order to counter the Soviet threat we have 
been forced to deploy strong military forces over- 
seas. These forces, together with those of our 
allies, provide the security shield behind which 
the free world can live and work in peace. Our 
own defense expenditures abroad cost the United 
States between $214 billion and $3 billion a year in 
foreign exchange. In the long run we must look 
to our export surplus to provide this sum. A 
much smaller but equally important requirement 
for expenditure abroad comes from our foreign 
aid programs. The larger part of the expendi- 
tures under these programs are made in the United 
States and, hence, have no effect upon our balance 
of payments. Nevertheless, the net dollar outflow 
for all forms of foreign aid, military and eco- 
nomic, amounts to a little over $700 million a year. 

Both expenditures—to maintain substantial 
American military forces abroad and to operate 
our foreign aid programs—are absolute necessities 
if security, stability, and progress are to be main- 
tained in the free world. Both are ultimately de- 
pendent upon a continued and substantial United 
States export surplus. 

In the years immediately following the war we 
had no export problems because we were the only 
large-scale producer. Our sales were limited only 
by the availability of dollars in other countries. 
To use the vernacular, our exporters “never had 
it so good.” ‘Today, however, the other indus- 
trialized free nations have recovered from the 
ravages of war. Our friends in Europe and Japan 
provide strong competition. In some areas their 
costs of production are lower than ours. In many 
others this is not the case. But they work night 
and day to increase their exports. This is the 
normal situation for an industrialized nation such 
as ours. The time has come when we Americans 
must give exports the same sort of priority and 
attention. 

The Departments of State and Commerce are 
now embarked with other interested Government 
agencies on an intensified new program to stimu- 
late greater interest in foreign trade in American 
business circles.* We are moving energetically to 
provide better Government facilities, both at home 
and abroad, to assist American firms in selling 
their goods and services in foreign countries. But 
despite everything that we in Government can do, 


? For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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the promotion of exports remains essentially a 


task for private business. The basic drive must 
come from the business community. 


Over the past 15 months the Department of | 


State has been seeking to persuade our friends 
and allies in Western Europe and Japan to elim- 
inate discriminations against our exports which 
were originally invoked to protect meager foreign 
exchange reserves during the postwar period of 
the so-called “dollar shortage.” Fortunately, now 
that the financial problems that originally brought 
these discriminations about have been overcome, 
the need to do away with them has been recognized 
by our trading partners. Great progress has al- 
ready been made. Our estimates indicate that 
Western European actions to remove discrimina- 
tions last year increased our potential markets by 
roughly half a billion dollars a year. The momen- 
tum is being maintained and gives hope that, by 
the end of this year, postwar discriminations 
against our exports will be virtually a thing of 
the past.® 

Our efforts to open markets long closed to 
American products are only a part of our drive 
to expand exports. We are constantly seeking re- 
ductions of tariffs affecting our exports, and we 
are alert to forestall the erection of new barriers 
to American products. 


European Regional Economic Groups 


With this in mind we have been closely follow- 
ing developments in Western Europe, where one 
important regional economic group, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, has been established 
and a second, the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, will soon come into being. 

The European Economic Community, often re- 
ferred to as the Common Market or the “Six,” 
represents a far-reaching effort on the part of 
France, Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux 
nations to merge their economies into a single 
entity. The Common Market treaty calls for 
complete free trade inside the Community, with 
a uniform level of tariffs and a common commer- 
cial policy toward the rest of the world. The 
treaty also provides for free movement of work- 
ers and capital and for harmonized agricultural 
and financial policies—all overseen by common 
institutions. 


5’For a country-by-country summary of relaxations of 
restrictions on U.S. exports, see p. 873. 
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The United States has long favored the goal 
of economic integration in Western Europe. We 
believe that a strong, single unit, closely allied 
with us and other Atlantic nations, is highly de- 
sirable for reasons of free-world security, polit- 
ical cohesion, and economic growth and stability. 
We therefore support the objectives of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

At the same time we are urging the Commu- 
nity to adopt liberal trading policies and, in par- 
ticular, to establish as low a common tariff as 
possible. For this reason, among others, we wel- 
comed the proposal that the Common Market re- 
duce its future common external tariff by 20 
percent at the same time that it speeds up the crea- 
tion of its customs union. 

The second European regional grouping is the 
European Free Trade Association, also known as 
the “Seven.” The EFTA, recently ratified by 
the parliaments of Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom, provides for free trade in industrial 
goods among its members. Unlike the Common 
Market, which aims at a high degree of economic 
integration and very close political ties, the 
EFTA has no common tariff. It explicitly re- 
serves to each member full control of its own 
external commercial and general economic poli- 
cies. Its stated objectives are therefore not as 
far-reaching as those of the Common Market. 

You may have read reports that United States 
support for the European Economic Community 
in some way indicates opposition to the EFTA, or 
favoritism for the Six as against the Seven. I 
can assure you that this is not the case. There is 
no question of choosing sides. In indicating our 
support for the European Economic Community, 
based on political and security as well as on com- 
mercial policy considerations, we neither state nor 
imply opposition to the European Free Trade 
Association. 

We do not, however, share the belief of some of 
the Seven that the mere creation of the Common 
Market will inevitably cause such serious trade 
difficulties that Europe will be split in two. We 
favor negotiations between the Six and the Seven 
to work out individual commodity problems that 
are of particular importance to the countries con- 
cerned. We have always favored such negotia- 
tions. It is our considered opinion that, if they 
are entered into in good faith and vigorously pur- 
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sued, they can provide reasonable solutions to the 
complex problems of intra-European trade. 

We have also pointed out to both European 
groupings the importance of their actions to the 
rest of the free world. We have stressed the fact 
that the most-favored-nation provisions of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade require 
that such special tariff concessions on individual 
commodities as the members of the two groups 
may grant each other must be extended to all 
other members of the GATT, including, of course, 
the United States. I am happy to say that this 
principle has been widely and generally accepted 
by the members of both groupings. You can be 
certain that we shall continue to urge the Euro- 
pean Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Association to pursue increasingly liberal 
trade policies toward the United States and the 
rest of the free world. 

I have every reason to hope that our efforts 
will be successful. But I should like to empha- 
size that we must maintain our own liberal trade 
policy if we are to expect other countries to join 
with us in liberalizing and expanding trade. If 
nations are to buy from us, they must also be able 
to sell to us. 


Preservation of Freedom a Cooperative Effort 


The preservation of freedom must be a coop- 
erative effort. Our friends and allies recognize 
this truth. As their economic strength develops 
they are assuming a steadily increasing share of 
the common responsibility for safeguarding the 
free world. For example, the annual military 
expenditures of our NATO allies have increased 
more than a billion dollars in each of the past 
2 years, and further substantial increases are in 
sight this year. 

Our newly prospering allies are also playing a 
stronger role in speeding the growth of the de- 
veloping areas. They have not only accelerated 
their direct financial and technical assistance to 
needy regions, but they have joined with us in 
strengthening the free world’s institutions of eco- 
nomic cooperation. These major steps include 
the proposed establishment of a billion-dollar In- 
ternational Development Association to comple- 
ment the operations of the World Bank and 
creation of a Development Assistance Group,‘ 


‘For a communique issued after the first meeting of 
the Group, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577. 
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through which our allies and ourselves are seeking 
ways and means of increasing the flow of capital 
to development-hungry areas. 

Finally, 18 European nations have joined Can- 
ada and the United States in preliminary steps 
to reconstitute the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation into a major instrument 
for meeting the challenges we now face.’ Once 
the reconstituted OEEC is a reality, with full 
membership for Canada and the United States, 
more effective collaboration will be possible in pro- 
moting sound economic growth and in mobilizing 
the resources of its industrialized members to help 
the newly developing lands. 


No Substitute for Mutual Security Program 


The increased help which other industrialized 
countries are extending to newly developing 
areas is a welcome and most important develop- 
ment. However, these increased contributions 
from others should not be regarded as a substitute 
for our own contributions, which must be con- 
tinued at adequate levels through our Mutual 
Security Program. 

This includes military-assistance and defense- 
support grants to nations on the periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet empire whose economies are otherwise 
unable to sustain the defense establishments they 
must have to resist Communist military pressure. 
It includes loans for sound productive purposes 
through our Export-Import Bank and our De- 
velopment Loan Fund. It also involves furnish- 
ing ideas and skills to the newly developing 
countries through technical, educational, and cul- 
tural programs, 

We can go forward confident in the knowledge 
that other countries are working with us in the 
great struggle to preserve and expand freedom. 
We no longer stand alone, but the basic American 
effort must come from private business which, 
after all, is freedom at work. Private business 
is the mainstay of our growth here at home. It 
is to private business that we must look for much 
of the investment capital and technical know-how 
so desperately needed in the newly developing 
countries. And if is to private business that we 
must look for our all-important export surplus. 
By accepting this challenge, each in your own 
way, you will be serving your own best interests 
at the same time as you serve the cause of freedom 
for all mankind. 


*For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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Anniversary of Austrian Independence 


Following is the text of a message sent by Secre- 
tary Herter to Dr. Bruno Kreisky, Federal Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Austria. 

Press release 265 dated May 14 
May 14, 1960 

Dear Mr. Minister: It gives me great pleasure 
to extend to you and to the Austrian nation the 
warm and friendly good wishes of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States on the occa- 
sion of the fifteenth anniversary of the declaration 
of Austrian independence and the fifth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the State Treaty. During 
those intervening ten years we shared with you 
the hope that true sovereignty and freedom would 
be restored to your country. I recall the many 
bitter disappointments before Austrian and Allied 
perseverance culminated in the signing of the 
State Treaty. We have watched with admiration 
the successful efforts of your country to rebuild 
itself and to grow prosperous, and we look for- 
ward to continuing years of cooperation between 
our two countries. 

With warm personal regards, 

Most sincerely, 
Curistian A. Herter 
His Excellency 
Dr. Bruno Kretsky, 
Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
The Republic of Austria. 


Prime Minister of Canada 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated May 9 


The White House announced on May 9 that the 
Prime Minister of Canada, John G. Diefenbaker, 
has accepted a personal invitation from President 
Eisenhower to visit Washington as his guest on 
June 3. The visit will provide the occasion for 
informal talks between the Heads of Government 
of the two countries, which are close neighbors 
and allies. The Prime Minister, who will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Diefenbaker, will stay at the 
President’s Guest House during the visit. The 
Prime Minister will arrive by air at Washington 
at noon on June 3 and depart for an engagement 
at Winnipeg on the morning of June 4. 
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Mr. Diefenbaker visited Washington briefly in 
the fall of 1957 at the conclusion of the visit of 
Her Majesty the Queen of Canada. President 
Eisenhower’s last visit to Ottawa took place in 
July 1958.1 


President Congratulates Dr. Rhee 
on Well-Earned Retirement 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Eisenhower to Syngman Rhee, who resigned as 
President of the Republic of Korea on April 27, 
and a statement by Dr. Rhee. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO DR. RHEE 


White House press release dated May 9 
May 5, 1960 

Dear Dr. Ruse: The vastness of the events 
which have taken place in Korea has claimed the 
attention of the entire world. I can assure you 
that no one has followed them with more anxious 
sympathy than I. 

With your voluntary withdrawal from political 
life, I am reminded ever more strongly of how 
much your country will remain in your debt. The 
rebirth of Korea in 1945 was the fruition of your 
long years of patient and arduous labor. Your 
tenacity and indomitable courage at a time when 
the Republic was the prey of Communist armies 
won the admiration of the entire Free World as 
well as the gratitude of all Koreans. Since then, 
under your guidance, Korea has recovered from 
the deepest wounds of that conflict and is today 
a monument to your life-long work. 

I cannot but feel that your decision, momentous 
as it is, is yet another example of wisdom as well 
as selfless service. I assure you that the United 
States will continue to feel itself bound by strong 
ties of sympathy to Korea under your successors. 

My best wishes for many years of health and 
happiness in the honored retirement which you 
have done so much to earn. 

Sincerely, 


Dwiacut D. E1sENHOWER 


His Excellency 
Syneman RHEE 
Seoul, Korea 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1958, p. 204. 
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STATEMENT BY SYNGMAN RHEE! 


President Eisenhower’s letter moves me deeply—not 
because of the personal sentiment addressed to me but 
because of the pledge of continued American friendship 
and support for Korea. 

If my own resignation has contributed to safeguarding 
Korean security and independence, then it is worth while 
on that ground alone and without regard to domestic 
political considerations involved. 

The Korean position of President Eisenhower and the 
American people is vitally important to this country, and 
I am confident all Koreans will rejoice at the renewed 
evidence of U.S. dedication to the free, democratic, pros- 
perous, and united Korea we all want. 

This is another reason, I think, why the Korean people 
will give President Eisenhower one of history’s greatest 
welcomes when he comes here in June. 

Speaking from my retirement and having renounced 
all political considerations for the rest of my life, I urge 
fellow citizens to express their respect and admiration 
for President Eisenhower and the great American nation. 

My own role in Korea will be judged by history, and 
all facts are in the record. 

But President Eisenhower and the American Govern- 
ment will continue to be our first line of reliance for free 
survival itself. His letter to me is not a personal letter, 
however warmly courteous it may be, but an expression 
of common cause between the United States and the 
Republic of Korea. 


ICEM Honors Millionth Migrant 


Press release 256 dated May 11 
Department Announcement 

At 10 a.m., May 11, 1960, Andrejs Suritis, a 10- 
year-old Latvian refugee boy, will arrive at Idle- 
wild International Airport, New York. Andrejs 
is the millionth migrant to be transported by the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration (ICEM) from Europe to a new home over- 
seas. He is traveling with his father en route to 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to join his mother and two 
younger brothers, who arrived in this country 
last year. 

In honor of this “millionth migrant,” ICEM 
has planned a special arrival ceremony at the air- 
port. Young Andrejs will be greeted by Robert 
Gray, Secretary to the Cabinet, on behalf of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Senator Kenneth Keating, Rep- 
resentative Auguste E. Johannsen, George Whet- 
stone, chairman of the Lutheran Immigration 


Released at Rhiwha Chang, Dr. Rhee’s residence, at 
Seoul on May 9. 
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Service Committee, and John J. Bratten, acting 
chief of ICEM’s United States office. 

Mr. Gray will also present to Andrejs a personal 
letter from the President. 


Text of President’s Letter 


Deak ANDREJS: Welcome to the United States! 

As you and your father are reunited with your 
mother and brothers, I hope that all of you, as a family, 
will build in our free land a fine new life and home. 

I understand that you bear the number 1,000,000 in the 
records of the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. As such you are a symbol of the splendid 


achievements of this Committee, but in my eyes you are 


also Master Andrejs Suritis. I know you will soon have 
many friends here who will call you by name. 

Our Nation was settled by brave and hopeful people 
like you. In recent years we have received a goodly share 
of the million migrants assisted by ICEM. To all of these, 
America offers its heritage of liberty and opportunity. 
At the same time, we gladly open our ranks to include 
those who will accept the responsibilities of citizenship. 

I am delighted to know that you have come, Andrejs, 
and I wish you and your family a full measure of happi- 
ness and success. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHT D. EISENHOWER 


World Population and Economic Development 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


Before I finish reading this sentence—and it 
will take about 10 seconds—31 new babies will be 
born into the world. Every week 1.8 million 
births occur. Every hour brings 11,000 new 
mouths to feed. 

In fact there is a race going on in the world 
today whose outcome may be as fateful in his- 
tory as the atomic bomb or the sputnik. Its out- 
come will affect us all—and our way of life— 
for generations to come. This race is between the 
rapid growth of population in the less developed 
countries and the struggle of these peoples for 
economic progress and a better life. 


Nature of the Population Explosion 


This startling phenomenon, “the population 
explosion,” as it is often called, arises primarily 
from medicine’s advanced techniques of “death 
control.” Medical discoveries of the past few 
decades have made possible sensational reduc- 
tions in the death rate. The systematic, large- 
scale use of antibiotics, sulfa drugs, DDT, and 


* Address made before the 10th annual conference of 
the International Association of Personnel Women at 
New York, N.Y., on Apr. 29 (press release 227). 
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other insecticides has led to control of infectious 
diseases to an extent and with a speed previously 
impossible. In some less developed countries 
death rates have fallen at a tremendous rate— 
three to five times as fast as they did in 19th- 
century Europe. 

The tropical island of Ceylon provides a dra- 
matic demonstration of how a public-health 
program can cause a sensational decline in the 
death rate. In 1946 the Ceylonese authorities, in 
cooperation with the World Health Organization 
of the United Nations, launched a vigorous health 
campaign, principally to stamp out malaria 
through the use of DDT. The death rate fell 
amazingly—30 percent in 1 year. From almost 
20 deaths per thousand in 1946, it fell to slightly 
above 10 a thousand in 1957, which is comparable 
to that prevailing in the Western World. 

Meanwhile, almost all the less developed coun- 
tries have had an annual birth rate in excess of 40 
births per thousand. Even birth rates of 45 per 
thousand are by no means extraordinary in the 
Middle East and Latin America. 

With death rates falling and birth rates remain- 
ing at a very high level, the tempo of population 
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growth has been rising sharply. The almost 2 
billion people who inhabit the world’s less devel- 
oped regions are increasing their numbers on the 
average by as much as 2 percent a year. This 
rate, if continued, would double the population 
in 35 years. 

While estimates beyond the 1970’s become ever 
more speculative, United Nations experts state 
that, barring either a catastrophe or a deteriora- 
tion of social conditions for progress in health of 
global proportions, a world population of between 
6 billion and 7 billion by the end of the century 
should now be expected almost as a matter of 
practical certainty. 

It is significant that most of the future increase 
in world population will take place in the less 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. These are regions where, in general, 
population already presses very heavily upon 
available resources. 

That the world’s population may grow from 
less than 8 billion today to 6 or 7 billion by the 
end of the century is not in itself so disquieting; 
what is disquieting is that most of this expansion 
will take place among those people who are al- 
ready living at subsistence levels—and that it may 
take place within the short span of 40 years. 


Consequences of the Population Explosion 


These possibilities raise difficult questions: How 
are the less developed areas to achieve economic 
and social improvement, without which political 
freedom loses much of its meaning? Can eco- 
nomic and social development come fast enough 
in the next four decades to prevent deplorably 
low living standards from falling even further 
behind ? 

Here we face a very discouraging fact. Already 
some less developed areas are finding it difficult to 
keep their economies expanding as rapidly as their 
population. The per capita product in Latin 
America is now rising more slowly than during 
the early postwar years. And in most of Asia and 
Africa there has been only modest improvement 
in living standards, despite the intensive pro- 
grams of economic development that have been 
carried on for more than a decade in some of these 
countries. Food production seems to be falling 
behind or barely keeping pace with population 
growth in several countries of southeast Asia, 
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Africa, and in some parts of Latin America. 
Though they may plant more acres and grow more 
food, there are always more people to feed. 

Rapid population growth can, in itself, seriously 
hinder the economic and social development of 
low-income countries. The faster the population 
grows, the greater the importance of increasing 
the rate of technological improvements if even the 
existing level of production per worker is to be 
maintained. In less developed countries where the 
margin of income over subsistence needs is very 
narrow, it is all but impossible to save and invest 
enough for economic development to proceed at 
a satisfactory pace, even if the population were 
standing still. 

A comparison of per capita income in the less 
developed countries and in the industrialized West 
may indicate why it is so very difficult in less de- 
veloped countries to accumulate capital. Accord- 
ing to a recent study, 114 billion people in 100 
less developed countries and territories of the free 
world have an annual per capita income of about 
$100. The corresponding figure for the United 
States is $2,100, 

In the decade from 1950 to 1960 incomes in these 
less developed countries increased at the rate of 
3 percent a year, while population grew at the 
rate of 2 percent a year. Consequently per capita 
income increased only 1 percent a year, the equiva- 
lent of one American dollar. Can anyone but a 
confirmed optimist believe that such a snail-like 
pace could bring any noticeable improvement in 
living standards and capital savings? 

Contrasted with the United States the figures 
are even more shocking. While the per capita 
income in the less developed countries increased by 
only $10 in 10 years, it rose by $225 in our country 
in the 7 years from 1950 to 1957. It also rose by 
more than $200 in the same period in six countries 
of Western Europe. 

Not only is there an enormous gap between in- 
comes, living standards, and opportunities for 
savings in the Western World and the less de- 
veloped areas, but the gap continues to widen. 
While advancing, the tortoise keeps falling further 
and further behind. Forced to expend their 
limited resources on current consumption, the un- 
derprivileged peoples see their plans for a sub- 
stantial betterment in their economic and social 
conditions seriously jeopardized unless sufficient 
help comes from the outside. 
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Population Control 


These discouraging circumstances have led to 
repeated suggestions that only “population con- 
trol” can cope with the problems brought on by 
the “population explosion.” Furthermore, some 
people predict that, if there is not deliberate modi- 
fication of population trends, there is scant hope 
that economic development in low-income coun- 
tries will outdistance population increase, 

Those who hold this view do not favor reducing 
birth rates as a substitute for economic develop- 
ment. On the contrary, they advocate ever- 
increasing production as the primary solution to 
the problems of poverty. They do fear, however, 
that these problems will prove insoluble—even 
with economic growth and development—unless 
there is some check on population expansion. In 
proposing planned reduction in the birth rate they 
seek to accelerate the speed with which economic 
advance can provide better living standards. 
Otherwise they fear that the rapidly increasing 
millions in the economically less fortunate areas of 
the world will be forever condemned to their 
treadmill of frustration and despair. 

On the other hand, there are many people who 
argue that economic development will alone suf- 
fice to meet the challenge. Exponents of this po- 
sition contend that birth control is not only repug- 
nant to many people because of religious beliefs 
but is essentially a negative response. They insist 
that population pressures may be eased by posi- 
tive economic, social, and political measures, such 
as development of natural resources, promotion of 
education, and introduction of modern industrial 
methods. 

This is not the place to examine in detail these 
divergent viewpoints. President Eisenhower has 
made clear that, insofar as the United States Gov- 
ernment is concerned, it is for the governments 
and peoples of other countries to reach their own 
decisions on what population policy they may 
wish to follow. It is for them to work out their 
own policies and programs within the framework 
of their own religions, traditions, and cultures. 

The United Nations has also scrupulously 
avoided any suggestion of intervention in the pop- 
ulation policies of its member states. At the same 
time it has undertaken comprehensive population 
studies and established facilities in India and Chile 
for demographic research. Whatever measures 
the concerned countries may adopt to deal with the 
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issues arising from rapidly expanding population, 
it should be very helpful for them to have the 
demographic facts at their disposal. 


The Challenge To Aid the Less Developed Areas 


The straits in which these growing populations 
find themselves as they strive for advancement are 
not omens of the inevitable futility of their efforts 
nor the hopelessness of their aspirations. They do, 
however, make inescapably clear that the vicious 
circle of poverty engendering poverty can be 
broken only with outside help. This prodigious 
challenge, this unparalleled opportunity, to aid the 
underprivileged peoples of the world to triumph 
over poverty, disease, and ignorance—and, may I 
add, over subversion from within and without—is 
one which the United States and the United Na- 
tions have been glad to accept. 

The challenge has been accepted for a number of 
compelling reasons. 

First of all, we have answered it because it pre- 
sents a great moral issue. On this ever-smaller 
globe, we are inextricably involved with all man- 
kind. We cannot view with detachment the des- 
perate struggle of our fellow men to free them- 
selves and their children from the oppression of 
want and disease and ignorance when we know 
that our help and the help of other men of good 
will is so important to the success of their struggle. 
Enjoying ourselves a measure of liberty and well- 
being unknown in history, we cannot but view 
their strivings with compassion and concern and 
grasp the opportunity to aid them to progress in 
freedom. 

As President Eisenhower has stated,? our 
assistance to the less developed nations is founded 
on this proposition : 

. . . the achievement of a peace which is just depends 
upon promoting a rate of world economic progress, 
particularly among the peoples of the less developed 
nations, which will inspire hope for fulfillment of their 
aspirations. 


Among the underprivileged peoples there are 
many who have found that political freedom is 
a qualified boon if unaccompanied by a satisfac- 
tory measure of economic advance. The deter- 
mination, the very impatience, of hundreds of 
millions of newly independent Asians and Afri- 


2 BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1960, p. 369. 
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cans to share in the material blessings of the 
modern age exerts tremendous pressure on their 
leaders to accomplish economic and social im- 
provement. If such benefits cannot be obtained 
in an environment of freedom, they may well be 
sought through the harsh totalitarianism of 
communism. 

You can be sure that the challenge which the 
aspirations of these newly emerged areas offer the 
free world and the Communist world is fully ap- 
preciated in the Kremlin. Already the Sino- 
Soviet bloc has agreed to furnish some $4 billion 
in grants and credits to those less developed 
countries, carefully selected, on which it is center- 
ing its campaign of political and economic pene- 
tration. Thousands of technicians have been sent 
to these countries, their number in 1959 being 
estimated at 4,700. The bloc has also given special 
attention to enlarging its trade with these same 
countries—and with marked success. All this is 
an integral part of Soviet policy as reflected in 
Mr. Khrushchev’s blunt announcement to us in 
1957 : “We declare war on you in the peaceful field 
of trade. We will win over the United States.” 

However, it is a serious mistake to assume, as 
some people do, that our foreign aid program 
emerged primarily as a response to the Com- 
munist threat. I am convinced that the United 
States would be engaged in extensive foreign aid 
activity if Marx and Engels had never lived or 
if there were not a single Communist left on the 
face of the earth. 


ThejUnited States’ Response to the Challenge 


What is our answer to this challenge? What 
are we in the United States—and our free-world 
associates in the United Nations—doing to help 
the less developed areas help themselves to prog- 
ress? It is an important objective of United 
States foreign policy to help these countries 
achieve satisfactory economic growth so that they 
may preserve their freedom and develop into 
more stable, effective societies. 

The task of aiding these nations is, however, so 
tremendous in terms of both capital and imagina- 
tion that it calls for the cooperative efforts of all 
the economically advanced nations of the free 
world. We have sought therefore to channel a 
substantial share of our assistance to the less 
developed areas through the United Nations and 
other multilateral organizations. At the same 
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time we have made a massive governmental re- 
sponse, on a bilateral basis, principally through 
the Mutual Security Program. 

The purpose of the Mutual Security Program 
is to help other people to help themselves. We 
seek to aid them in developing political and eco- 
nomic systems which will achieve enough self- 
generating vitality to sustain further progress 
under their own power. 

Our help in developing the human skills so lack- 
ing in the less developed countries and in making 
available the knowledge and expertise of our 
civilization is furnished largely through techni- 
cal assistance programs. Thousands of Ameri- 
can experts are working overseas in more than 60 
nations in agriculture, education, public health, 
and many other fields) These men and women 
are working with the peoples of other nations to 
develop their skills and economies—and thus to 
give substance to their aspirations. 

‘Speaking about these Americans overseas, may 
I say just a word about The Ugly American. In 
my judgment this book—through isolated ex- 
amples and other distortions—has belittled the 
character and capacity of our representatives 
abroad. Thousands of able Americans have 
done, and are doing, an outstanding job all over 
the world. In remote posts where health hazards 
are constant, school facilities for their children 
lacking, and recreational opportunities limited, 
these Americans are making real sacrifices for 
their country. And in the vast majority of cases 
they accept hardships with quiet grace and fit well 
into an alien and often trying environment. 

Our help in material resources, in the financing 
of development, is furnished in the form of both 
grant and loan assistance. In addition the United 
States continues to be the chief contributor of 
assistance through the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Monetary Fund, and 
other international bodies. Since the United Na- 
tions’ establishment in 1945, the United States 
has contributed $3.3 billion to the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies other than the Bank and 
the Fund, and voluntary programs. 

Certainly no one can accuse our country of 
pinching pennies in connection with our foreign 
aid programs. If we add to the Marshall plan 
and the Mutual Security Program the contribu- 
tions we have made through the United States 
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Export-Import Bank, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and various other types 
of assistance, our total foreign aid since 1945 
approximates $72 billion. This figure ought to 
be clear proof of our deep interest in helping to 
build a prosperous and peaceful world. 

Fortunately we are entering a period when 
some of our allies and associates, particularly in 
Western Europe, have recovered their economic 
health and are able to do progressively more in 
assisting these economic development needs. 
Therefore, when we look to the future of exter- 
nal assistance to the less developed countries, we 
can envisage the prospect of greater contributions 
from other governments and the greater use of 
multilateral arrangements for the execution of 
this aid. We also look forward to an increasing 
flow of private capital from these countries to the 
less developed regions of the world, in addition 
to that from the United States. 


The United Nations’ Response to the Challenge 


The nature and amount of United States assist- 
ance to the less developed countries are probably 
more familiar to you than are the character and 
scope of aid extended through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. We might well, 
therefore, turn our attention to some of the repre- 
sentative accomplishments of this latter group. 

Before doing so, however, I might note that, 
curiously enough, there are still a few people who 
are critical of the fact that our Government gives 
some of its aid through the United Nations. There 
are at least three very sound reasons for doing so: 

1. The United States has found aid through 
United Nations channels to be an advantageous 
complement to our own bilateral aid programs. 
When we can share costs with 80 other countries, 
it is obviously far cheaper than if we were to 
carry the entire burden alone. 

2. Utilization of the growing United Nations 
pool of manpower and training resources helps 
speed up econorhic development, which is our 
basic goal. Moreover, our supply of American 
experts is inadequate to meet all the needs of the 
less developed areas. 

3. Many of the less developed countries, some of 
whom are jealous of their newly won sovereignty, 
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prefer aid through the United Nations for political 
reasons. They are inclined to look upon United 
Nations programs as cooperative ventures in which 
all member countries, no matter what their size or 
wealth, have a voice and most of them make a 
contribution. 

The needs of the less developed areas have 
naturally determined the character of assistance 
rendered by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. These requirements have been, above 
all, for technical know-how, for capital invest- 
ment, and for good health and adequate nutrition. 


United Nations Program of Technical Assistance 


No less urgent than the low-income countries’ 
needs for capital are their needs for trained man- 
power. Only asmall number of their people have 
gained an education; only a few have held posi- 
tions of responsibility. So there are pressing 
requirements for people trained in the managerial, 
technical, and vocational skills essential to 
development programs. To help provide these 
skills, the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program has sent 8,000 experts of 77 nationalities 
to assist 145 countries and territories in their 
economic development. 

I would like to point out that this assistance 
program is by no means a one-way street. While 
receiving aid themselves, many less developed 
countries have at the same time provided experts 
for assignment elsewhere. In one recent year an 
Asian country received 146 experts and provided 
109 of her own experts for other countries. What 
began as technical assistance has become technical 
cooperation on a worldwide scale. 

Some critics still argue that the United States 
contributes more than its fair share of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program. It is 
true that we took the initiative in setting up the 
program. It is true, too, that we have continued 
to play the leading role in its support. In all 
fairness, however, I should point out that a num- 
ber of countries contribute substantially more per 
capita than we do. They include Canada, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and the Netherlands. 

In fact, the total contributions we make to all 
United Nations activities cost each American 
only 61 cents a year. In view of the highly im- 
portant role of the United Nations in improving 
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living standards in many lands and in maintain- 
ing world peace, this is without doubt the cheap- 
est insurance this country could possibly buy. 


United Nations Special Fund 

If managerial and technical skills are prerequi- 
sites for economic development, still they must be 
accompanied by sufficient capital investment to 
produce tangible progress. 

If the less developed countries are to raise their 
standards of production and consumption, the 
output per worker—on the farm and in the fac- 
tory—must be increased. This means adding 
mechanical power to muscle power. It means cap- 
ital investment in creating power supplies, build- 
ing factories, and developing natural resources. 

To encourage capital investment in the low- 
income countries, the United Nations Special 
Fund finances natural-resources surveys, applied 
research, and technical training. It does not itself 
provide funds for capital investment, but it does 
open doors to productive investment. 

Special Fund surveys have concentrated on dis- 
covering natural wealth in the less developed 
countries. These surveys have been intensive 
studies of the feasibility of bringing large areas 
of land into agricultural production, harnessing 
rivers for electricity, opening up mineral deposits, 
and developing large-scale fishing industries. 

In its efforts to facilitate new investments and 
to improve technical skills, the Special Fund ap- 
plies sound business criteria. It assists countries 
to help themselves; it shares rather than bears the 
costs. 

The Special Fund’s activities are a recent sup- 
plement to those of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the International Finance 
Corporation, and the proposed International De- 
velopment Association. These multilateral insti- 
tutions, under United Nations auspices, are in- 
strumental in helping the less developed countries 
to obtain capital and maintain monetary stability. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 

Essential to the sustained hard work required 
for economic and social achievement are good 
health and adequate food. A people weakened by 
malnutrition and debilitated by illness cannot 
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meet, either in terms of physical effort or creative 
thought, the great tasks that confront them. 

If all the earth’s millions sat down together at 
one gigantic dinner table, more than half of them 
would leave hungry after the meal. That, in ef- 
fect, is how the FAO—the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations—pictures the 
world food situation. The problem is how to fill 
existing plates more adequately and at the same 
time fill new plates for the more than 100,000 
persons being added to the world’s population 
every day. 

Toward solving this problem, the world must 
use its lands and seas and other resources more 
efficiently. The job of FAO is to help realize 
this by modernizing farming methods, enriching 
the soil, using better seeds, working out irrigation 
and flood-control systems, expanding livestock 
herds, controlling plant and animal diseases, and 
improving fishing methods. For example, along 
the Red Sea coast of the Sudan, fishing techniques 
taught by FAO experts led to a fivefold increase 
in the fish catch. In Egypt, FAO introduced im- 
proved varieties of seed and better cultivation 
methods, with the result that rice production more 
than doubled in 4 years. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of FAO and of 
government programs all over the world, the 
problem of hunger has by no means been solved. 
The experience of industrially advanced countries 
demonstrates, however, that, by application of 
scientific methods and proper management of the 
national economy, productivity can be raised to 
heights hitherto believed unattainable. Improved 
agricultural tools and machinery, rational use of 
fertilizers, and farm credit and marketing ar- 
rangements can bring about a radical change in 
the present low-yielding practices of many lands. 
Moreover, soil scientists believe that there are 
great possibilities of increasing the area of land 
now under cultivation through irrigation and 
reclamation. 

The problem of adequate food supplies for 
the world’s growing millions springs, therefore, 
not so much from an intrinsic lack of nature’s 
gifts or human resources as from an inadequate 
response. ‘To arouse public consciousness regard- 
ing the world’s food problem and to turn apathy 
into significant action, the FAO will officially 
launch on July 1 of this year a freedom-from- 
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hunger campaign.’ The heart of the campaign 
will be national action programs designed to in- 
crease food production, improve its nutritive 
quality, prevent food losses, increase effectiveness 
in distribution, and stimulate better food habits. 


World Health Organization 


In view of the difficulties in providing the 
peoples of the less developed areas with adequate 
food, some people may be tempted to ask whether 
improving health standards, saving lives, and in- 
creasing the life span are really helping solve 
the population problem—or whether the net effect 
of such humanitarianism is to intensify the pres- 
sure of population upon resources. 

To this question I would say, first of all, that 
belief in the dignity and worth of the individual 
is one of the basic values of our democracy. To 
deny to any man the priceless boon of good 
health—a vital prerequisite to the good life and 
the realization of his potentialities—would be 
unthinkable. 

Quite apart, however, from any moral consider- 
ation, it is obvious that a healthy, vigorous people 
is essential to national progress and results in in- 
creased productivity. Those who are weakened 
by recurring attacks of malaria, crippled by yaws, 
wasted by tuberculosis, can contribute very little— 
if anything—to economic and social development. 

To give the world’s underprivileged peoples 
health and strength to work for their own better- 
ment, the World Health Organization, WHO, has 
done much since its establishment 12 years ago 
under United Nations auspices. It has given first 
priority to an effective control of major com- 
municable diseases, man’s ancient scourges. The 
less developed nations, with aid and guidance from 
WHO and the United States, have made a mag- 
nificent onslaught against them. Malaria has been 
reduced by 50 percent, from 300 million to 150 
million cases a year. Substantial progress has 
also been made in combating other scourges— 
yaws, yellow fever, leprosy, trachoma, smallpox, 
and tuberculosis. 

Besides its campaigns against mass infectious 
diseases, WHO is building the enduring bases of 
good health. This it does through assistance in 
public-health administration, maternal and child 
health, public-health nursing, environmental sani- 


*For background, see ibid., Jan. 18, 1960, p. 88. 
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tation, and, most basic of all, in training. The 
worldwide services of WHO are constantly in- 
creasing in value to the less developed areas. 


Concluding Comment 

In brief compass, then, we have seen that the 
population explosion confronts the entire world 
with a challenge of the first magnitude. Our own 
response, and that of our free-world associates, to 
the underprivileged peoples’ aspirations—for 
freedom from want, disease, and ignorance—in- 
spires confidence that man will prove master, not 
victim, of his environment. 

Heartening as the results of this worldwide co- 
operation are, formidable tasks have yet to be ac- 
complished. Above all, economic growth must 
proceed at a faster rate if the race between eco- 
nomic progress and advancing population is to be 
won. 

Personally I do not believe there is any danger 
that the world’s population explosion will lead 
to anything like large-scale starvation. It will, 
however, make exceedingly difficult the task of 
raising the living standards of people in the less 
developed areas. 

Simply put, world production must increase 
faster than people. The total world product must 
be increased so that the economic pie can be cut 
into big enough slices for everyone. 

Toward this end, certain measures are of high 
priority. Let me mention a few: 

1. A larger flow of private capital into the less 
developed areas must be stimulated. Private capi- 
tal is an indispensable supplement to funds made 
available by governments and by international 
agencies. In this respect the less developed areas 
have a special responsibility to create a favorable 
climate so as to encourage the inflow of private 
capital under terms which are equitable to them 
and to private investors. 

On this point the less developed countries 
should labor under no illusions. People with 
money to invest are not going to send it to far- 
away lands unless they are given reasonably at- 
tractive investment opportunities. 

2. An expanding international trade, in a 
dynamic world economy, must be fostered and 
encouraged. The less developed countries, ow- 
ing to a dearth of local capital, rely heavily on 
what they can earn from their sales abroad to 
finance economic development. They depend on 
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these earnings to pay for most of their imports 
of capital equipment and industrial materials. 
Trade is every whit as important as aid. 

3. Technical cooperation must be continued and 
expanded. A healthy, well-trained labor force, 
skilled in modern agricultural, industrial, and 
managerial techniques, is essential to maximum 
utilization of human and physical resources. 

4. On the part of the less developed countries 
there should be full realization that their eco- 
nomic destiny, no less than their political future, 
rests primarily in their own hands. On their own 
effort, sacrifice, and initiative will hang victory 
or defeat in their battle against age-old misery. 
Well-wishers overseas can help, but they cannot 
supply these essential elements of success. 

5. Finally, when we survey the vast opportun- 
ities for development activities everywhere, we 
cannot but regret the stupendous burden of world 
armaments. In the next decade the nations of the 
world may well spend more than $1,000 billion 
on arms. How much could be accomplished in 
so many areas if only a small percentage of this 
vast outlay could be turned to more constructive 
purposes. 

On our part, we have told the world that, when 
sufficient progress is made on internationally 
supervised disarmament, the United States stands 
ready to join with other nations in allotting a 
portion of savings from disarmament to a multi- 
lateral development fund. Somehow the nations 
of the world must find a way, under a foolproof 
system of disarmament, to divert their wealth 
from military expenditures to economic and social 
needs—their own and those of their neighbors. 

We can all agree that the way to meet the 
world’s population problem is not to blast our 
teeming billions from the face of the earth in 
a nuclear war. We must beat our weapons into 
pruning hooks and plowshares so that people 
everywhere can have the opportunity to live in 
peace and in plenty. 

The less developed countries’ achievement of 
social and economic advance, under free institu- 
tions, is an accomplishment in which we all may 
share and in which we may all benefit. We have 
no choice but to join this global struggle for 
economic growth in freedom. For we know that 
only in a peaceful and flourishing community of 
free nations, in which human beings everywhere 
may enjoy maximum opportunity for a better life, 
can we, too, find security and maintain prosperity. 


May 30, 1960 


Trade, Mutual Security, 
and Fiscal Responsibility 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


It is, of course, a distinct privilege to have the 
opportunity to meet with the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce during this convention. 
You have established in this country a very en- 
viable reputation for making recommendations to 
the Government or for stating propositions before 
our people that are based upon principle and not 
expedience. This fact enhances your capacity and 
your opportunities in one broad function that I 
conceive to be very important: that of teachers. 

It is not enough that a body of people under- 
stands a matter, places it before the Government or 
any other responsible body, and then sits back in 
the belief that the duty of that body is completed. 
The United States is a government in which pub- 
lic opinion is the motivating force behind every- 
thing that happens. It must be an informed 
public opinion if the things that happen are going 
to be good for the United States and good for 
humanity. Consequently, those that understand 
must make their voices heard. Their responsibility 
to inform others is equal indeed to that of the 
responsibility of informing themselves. 

I am going to speak for a short time on three 
subjects that each of you understands. Of this 
I am certain, because the official actions and rec- 
ommendations and reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce have always supported them. They 
are: 


1. Reciprocal trade—the importance of expand- 
ing foreign and international trade. 

2. The programs of mutual security by which 
we help other nations further to advance their 
economic standards and their living standards. 

3. And, thirdly, here at home, the need for pru- 
dence in our fiscal affairs. We should cast from 
our minds the thought that money alone can solve 
allour problems. Only as we produce the people— 
the thinkers, the teachers, the technicians, the pro- 
fessional people that go along with great programs 
of welfare, education, and development—then, and 
then only, can money be used expeditiously, prop- 
erly, and in a coordinated fashion to bring about 
the results we seek. 


1 Made before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington, D.C., on May 2 (White House press 
release). 
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International Trade 


In the field of international trade it would be 
unbecoming for me to appear before you as an 
expert. You people study these matters all the 
time. But I can express to you my own convic- 
tions in support of pronouncements you have 
made. Indeed I can pause long enough to tell 
you that one of the reasons I think you are such a 
great organization is because you agree with me. 

In speaking about foreign trade, we know that 
without liberalized trade there would be some 4 
or 5 million of our people who would soon be out 
of jobs. You know this, but do all others? 

It is important that people understand that a 
great deal of our employment is to produce the 
things that we send abroad. It is important for 
our people to understand that we are not a com- 
pletely self-dependent nation, that there is a whole 
array of important minerals and products that we 
must obtain from the other parts of the world. 

These areas are important to us both from our 
security and economic viewpoint. We must liber- 
alize our trade policies—keep them liberal—so 
that trade can be advanced and increased all the 
time. As we grow, we need more trade. And 
through trade we also make other countries 
stronger in their industrial and economic output 
and standards. We give them hope, and hope is 
the thing that sustains them. 

So both abroad and at home we find that we do 
prosper, we do advance the causes of freedom for 
all peoples, through the business of trading and 
producing for the other fellow at such costs as he 
can buy and at such prices as we can pay. 


Mutual Security 


The Mutual Security Program I shall mention 
only briefly, because tonight I expect, before an- 
other audience, to talk about this subject with the 
greatest emphasis of support that I personally can 
command.” I believe it is one of the great pro- 
grams through which the United States can lead 
toward world peace. Certainly people who believe 
in trade and commerce must be looking for world 
peace as strongly or even stronger than others. 

But I do want to say one or two things about 
the Mutual Security Program—simple examples 
of what I am talking about. No one here needs to 


*For text of an address by the President at a dinner 
sponsored by the Committee for International Economic 
Growth and the Committee To Strengthen the Frontiers 
of Freedom, see BULLETIN of May 23, 1960, p. 811. 
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be told of the vast importance it is to the world 
for the United States to cooperate closely with 
Canada and with Mexico. With these two coun- 
tries we have long borders, and along them is 
found no soldier, no fort, no defensive or offensive 
arrangements of any kind. They are defended 
by friendship. That friendship is, and must be, 
based upon cooperative work—mutual understand- 
ing of problems and a constant insistent effort to 
solve these problems to the mutual satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. 

Now we all understand this need, and we are 
very proud of the results that have been achieved 
over the years. But modern transportation and 
modern communications have made every nation 
of the world our neighbors, except in the geo- 
graphic sense. The cooperative efforts that have 
been so successful with Canada and with Mexico 
must be extended through every possible economic 
and trade factor that we can bring to bear so as 
to increase friendship abroad. The way is paved 
for us because we commonly worship and revere 
certain ideals : the dignity of the human, his rights, 
his equality before the law. These are the kind of 
concepts that create the atmosphere in which this 
kind of understanding of which I speak can be 
developed. 

I can conceive of no greater accomplishment for 
the Chamber of Commerce, or indeed all of the 
friends and supporters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, than to bring these subjects and these mat- 
ters affecting freer trade and mutual security to 
the understanding of our people, so that no longer 
do we hear such terms as “giveaway” and the pre- 
tense that we neglect our own people in some of 
their needs and desires because we perform and 
pursue programs on the outside that are of the 
utmost importance to our own security and to 
world peace. 


Fiscal Responsibility 


Finally, I mention a message that I shall this 
week send to the Congress,’ in which I want again 
to emphasize to them the importance of construc- 
tive legislation in certain areas. Along with this 
I want to bring before their attention again the 
need for responsibility in handling the fiscal affairs 
of this Nation, instead of believing that merely 
because you pass a bill that appropriates billions 


*H. Doc. 385, 86th Cong., 2d sess. For text of an ex- 
cerpt from the message, see ibid., p. 837. 
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for some affair, some activity, that this instantly 
solves the problem that it is intended to solve. 

The soundness of the dollar is as important to 
the world and to us as any other factor I can 
think of. By this, I mean we must avoid debase- 
ment of our currency. Too much of world stability 
and world peace hangs on it. All of us must bear 
these truths in mind, and they must be part of 
what we teach. 

By no means must we ever be niggardly in doing 
for our own people those things that need to be 
done. We do not forget, and I know the Cham- 
ber does not forget, those words of Lincoln when 
he insisted that it was the responsibility of govern- 
ment to do for the individual that which he cannot 
do at all or so well do by himself alone. But 
Lincoln added this admonition when he continued 
to say that, in all those incidents where the indi- 
vidual can do these things for himself, the Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere. 

So, my friends, in these days when we are spend- 
ing necessarily and properly billions and billions— 
unprecedented peacetime billions—for the mere 
purpose of insuring our own safety, of carrying 
on programs that have been established in our 
books in all kinds of welfare and health pro- 
grams—necessary ones—but in which our appro- 
priations have gone up for some of them in these 
past 7 years about four times, we must look at the 
whole fiscal arrangements of this Nation with the 
same prudence that you—as the head of a family 
or as a housewife does when he or she looks at 
the family budget and says each month we are 
going deeper in debt. From here where do we go? 

The resources of this Nation are incalculable, 
but they are not inexhaustible. 

As long as we keep these homely truths in our 
minds and live them as principles, rather than 
expedients that might be thought profitable in an 
election year, I really believe that we can, with 
great confidence, move forward toward our own 
ideals of prosperity, greater opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness at home, equality among our- 
selves in all things before the law, and achieve- 
ment of a sounder position for attaining a perma- 
nent and durable peace abroad. 


May 30, 1960 


World Trade Week, 1960 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WueprEAS the world has entered a new decade of in- 
creasing international development which promises to 
surpass all prior periods in economic progress and 
prosperity; and 

WuHereas this development creates an opportunity for 
our Nation and our friends abroad to share the mutual 
benefits from expanding world trade; and 

WHEREAS expanded United States exports are essential 
to our healthy economic growth, add substantially to the 
millions of jobs already generated for our people by ex- 
port trade, and contribute significantly to our capacity to 
sustain our international investment, travel, and trade; 
and 

WHEREAS the Government has inaugurated a national 
Export Expansion Program * to increase the sale of United 
States products abroad and to improve the capacity of 
American business for international competition through 
the full application of the dynamic forces of our free- 
enterprise system: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning May 15, 1960, as World Trade Week ; and 
I request the appropriate Federal, State, and local officials 
to cooperate in the observance of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, as well as the people of the United 
States generally, to observe World Trade Week with 
gatherings, discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other 
appropriate activities designed to emphasize the im- 
portance of world trade to our economy and to our re- 
lations with other nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this sixth day of May 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 

[sEAL] sixty, and of the Independence of the United 

States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


D vs Mee hour 


fourth. 


By the President: 
DovuGéLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


1 No. 3346; 25 Fed. Reg. 4273. 
* BuLteTIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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Reduction of Foreign Import Restrictions 


Statement by Charles W. Adair, Jr. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs’ 


The past year has seen an acceleration of the 
movement toward a freer system of international 
trade. This has been the goal of the United 
States and other like-minded countries for over 
20 years. In the prewar and wartime lend-lease 
agreements the United States and recipient na- 
tions agreed to work toward the elimination of 
discriminatory treatment in international trade 
as soon as this was practicable. In the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed in 
1947 the Contracting Parties agreed that dis- 
criminatory quantitative restrictions to trade were 
permissible only under certain exceptional cir- 
cumstances. For most important countries these 
circumstances no longer prevail. As a result, 
over the past year there has been a wholesale 
reduction in import restrictions which discrimi- 
nate against United States exports.” 

Now I want to give you further details on 
what has been accomplished in this field and on 
the increased opportunities available to United 
States exporters. Before doing so, however, I 
would like to refer briefly to the place that get- 
ting rid of quota restrictions against our exports 
has in the broad picture of our foreign relations. 

We have reached a stage where our friends 
abroad are able to assume a larger share of the 
responsibility for the security and economic devel- 
opment of the free world, and we are now engaged 
in improving the mechanisms for sharing this 
responsibility. Nevertheless, the United States 
interest continues to impose special obligations on 
us for contributing to the common defense and 
assisting the less developed countries in their at- 


* Filed with the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on Apr. 26 (press release 215). 

? For a country-by-country summary of relaxations of 
restrictions on U.S. exports, see p. 873. 
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tempt to achieve a self-sustaining pace of economic 
growth. The proper discharge of these obliga- 
tions will continue to entail sizable transfers 
abroad of goods and funds in support of our 
foreign policy objectives. To do this and at the 
same time to maintain the value of the dollar as 
the basic currency of world trade means that we 
must bring to bear the full competitive strength 
of the United States economy. Thus the removal 
of arbitrary bars to United States exports—the 
products of the talent and energy of our farms, 
factories, workers, and management—is of direct 
importance to the accomplishment of our overall 
world objectives. 

With the general improvement in economic 
conditions during 1958 and 1959, particularly in 
the industrialized areas of Western Europe, the 
major trading nations found it possible to estab- 
lish external convertibility for their currencies. 
This movement generally removed the financial 
justification for the use of special restrictions 
against dollar goods. The balance of payments 
and the financial reserves of a number of impor- 
tant trading countries have reached the point 
where quantitative restrictions against imports 
from any country are no longer required on finan- 
cial grounds. 


Call for Reduction of Trade Barriers 


The reduction of trade restrictions abroad, in 
particular those which discriminate against the 
United States, has long been an important element 
in United States policy. As general economic and 
trade conditions have improved around the world, 
the United States has pressed even more strongly 
for the removal of these discriminatory restric- 
tions. In the meetings of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the sessions of the Contracting 
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Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the United States has called for the rapid 
elimination of discriminatory restrictions and for 
the relaxation of quantitative controls in general. 
Through our association with the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation the United 
States has urged that European countries extend 
intra-European import liberalization to the United 
States and to other GATT countries. At the same 
time the United States has made strong represen- 
tations directly to the principal trading countries 
using import restrictions, urging the prompt re- 
moval of discrimination and the early relaxation 
of remaining quantitative restrictions, whether or 
not discriminatory. 

With its rules forbidding discrimination in for- 
eign trade except under carefully defined circum- 
stances, the GATT has proved extremely effective 
in these efforts to remove discrimination. The 
major work of the 15th session of the Contracting 
Parties to GATT, which met last summer, dealt 
with the removal or reduction of government im- 
pediments to trade, largely quantitative controls 
over imports.® At that session the Contracting 
Parties adopted a report which concluded that dis- 
crimination in trade on_ balance-of-payments 
grounds should quickly be ended. Furthermore, 
each year there is an examination of the import 
restrictions imposed on_ balance-of-payments 
grounds by countries adhering tothe GATT. The 
countries are urged, during these consultations, to 
relax as much as possible their trade restrictions 
maintained for balance-of-payments reasons and 
to eliminate them if they are no longer required 
on financial grounds. 

There has been widespread recognition in other 
forums also that, with the change in economic and 
financial conditions, import restrictions should be 
relaxed. The International Monetary Fund has 
called upon member countries with current re- 
ceipts largely in convertible currencies to elimi- 
nate discriminatory restrictions with all feasible 
speed. In a report published this month® the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 


*For a report of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of 
Dec. 7, 1959, p. 843. 

“For text of the IMF announcement and decision, see 
ibid., Nov. 9, 1959, p. 681. 

5 Heonomic Survey of Europe in 1959, U.N. publication 
1960. II. E. 1., 364 pp.; for sale by the International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. ($3). 
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advises European countries to remove barriers 
against American goods in order to absorb excess 
purchasing power at home and prevent inflation. 


Steps Taken To Reduce Discrimination 


The response throughout the world to United 
States requests that discrimination be removed 
has been encouraging. Since 1958 all of the West- 
ern European countries have taken steps to reduce 
discrimination and many of them have liberalized 
over 90 percent of their trade with the dollar area 
(based on the 1953 value of private trade). Japan 
has moved to relax import controls and has an- 
nounced that further measures will be taken dur- 
ing 1960 and early 1961. Many countries in 
Africa, Asia, and South America have gone far 
toward removing discrimination, although they 
maintain many nondiscriminatory quantitative 
restrictions. 

Specifically, the United Kingdom announced 
liberalization moves in August and November 
1959 and in January 1960, freeing such commodi- 
ties as butter, textiles and clothing, tobacco, ma- 
chinery, and photographic equipment from 
controls. The United Kingdom now imposes dis- 
criminatory controls directed at the dollar area 
on only 10 commodities. 

In announcements of September, November, 
and December 1959 and April 1960, France freed 
such commodities as outboard motors, cotton tex- 
tiles, nylon and synthetic fabrics, automobiles, and 
phonograph records from discriminatory restric- 
tions. Although France still imposes quantitative 
controls on a fairly large number of commodities, 
on only 21 products are these controls discrimina- 
tory. 

Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands have virtu- 
ally removed discrimination and in most cases 
have taken steps to relax quantitative controls in 
general. 

In addition Germany, Italy, Austria, Finland, 
and Spain have taken steps within the past year 
to lessen discrimination on imports from the 
United States. 

In other parts of the world Australia and New 
Zealand have almost eliminated discrimination 
and have taken steps to liberalize trade in general. 
India has removed discrimination, but quantita- 
tive controls remain in effect for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons. Japan, as noted earlier, has taken 
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some steps to liberalize trade and to remove dis- 
crimination and has announced its intention to 
take further steps in the near future. The Feder- 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Kenya, British 
East Africa, Ghana, Malaya, Singapore, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay have all taken 
some steps to reduce their trade restrictions. 

There still are areas where discrimination re- 
mains a problem. There are countries which have 
moved more slowly than their financial condition 
warrants in reducing discrimination, and there are 
commodities which more than others are hampered 
by general quantitative restrictions. Italy has 
lagged behind the other Western European coun- 
tries in liberalizing products from the United 
States. The list of products under quantitative 
import restriction when imported into Italy from 
members of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation comprises only 133 tariff clas- 
sifications; the corresponding list for dollar 
imports consists of 2,071 tariff classifications. 
There is a similar problem, although less serious, 
with Austria, which imposes quantitative restric- 
tions on a long list of commodities and which 
still maintains discriminatory restrictions on some 
important agricultural commodities and textiles. 

In general] the restrictions which are still ap- 
plied by European countries have their most 
restrictive effect on agricultural commodities. 
Such important United States products as fresh 
and processed fruit, wheat, tobacco, canned meats, 
poultry, barley, and corn are still under quanti- 
tative import restriction in many European 
countries. 

Many of the less developed countries in Africa, 
Asia, and South America still employ quantita- 
tive import restrictions; in some cases these re- 
strictions have been tightened in recent months 
because of balance-of-payments difficulties. How- 
ever, in most cases these restrictions are not dis- 
criminatory and United States exporters have an 
opportunity to compete with other exporters for 
the available market. 


Outlook for Future 


We can say, however, that discrimination has 
become the exception rather than the rule in inter- 
national trade. We are confident that there will 
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be further progress in the coming months and that, 
by the end of the year, quota discrimination 
against our exports will be virtually a thing of 
the past. 

As discrimination is removed, United States 
exporters have increasing opportunities to partic- 
ipate in the new and expanding markets over- 
seas. We estimate that the actions taken to re- 
move quantitative import restrictions since 1958 
in Western Europe alone have increased the poten- 
tial American market by roughly half a billion 
dollars. The measures taken by the overseas 
sterling area countries, by Japan, and by many 
other countries in Africa, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica will improve United States export prospects 
in those areas as well. And as markets grow 
overseas, United States exports will also grow. 

In September of this year the United States will 
again be negotiating for reductions in foreign 
tariffs. We hope that as a result of these negotia- 
tions the tariff barriers to our exports will be re- 
duced and that our exporters will have greater 
opportunities to increase their sales. 

In concluding I think it relevant to note here 
that, as the members of the committee already 
know, the executive branch is expanding its facili- 
ties to help United States businessmen sell more 
goods in the growing markets of the free-world 
countries. Thus we are not only continuing the 
work of reducing governmental barriers to United 
States exports, but we are seeking to help our 
business community extend its activities in the 
world market. When you consider that in West- 
ern Europe alone the overall measure of economic 
activity shows an increase from $125 billion in 
1950 to $240 billion in 1958, and you realize that 
in these countries foreign trade accounts for as 
much as a third of the total flow of goods and 
services, you gain a better picture of the poten- 
tial trade opportunities for United States business 
abroad. We hope that the work of this committee 
will help bring home to American business the 
impressive new potentialities for United States 
exports and that our business and industry will 
respond with the vigor and initiative which all 
the world recognizes as basic American qualities. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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U.S. Summarizes Moves by Foreign Countries 


To Lift Restrictions on U.S. Exports 


Following is an announcement on trade liberal- 
ization released jointly by the Departments of 
State, Commerce, and Agriculture, together with 
country summaries on relaxation of quantitative 
restrictions against U.S. exports. 


Department of State press release 208 dated April 25 
JOINT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The liquidation of many of the restrictions on 
foreign trade which have persisted since World 
War IT has been accelerating in the past 2 years. 
More specifically, foreign countries have been 
dropping those quantitative import controls which 
discriminate against goods from the United States. 
The major exception has been a number of agri- 
cultural commodities. This year we expect to see 
the virtual elimination of discriminatory treat- 
ment including that affecting agricultural prod- 
ucts. We also expect that there will continue to be 
a sharp reduction in the use of quantitative con- 
trols over trade generally. 

The immediate spark of the current movement 
toward trade liberalization was the establishment 
of external currency convertibility in December 
1958 by the major trading countries of Western 
Europe. This removed the financial basis for the 
application of discriminatory controls over im- 
ports from the dollar area. The International 
Monetary Fund and the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) have called upon member countries 
generally to eliminate discriminatory restrictions 
with all feasible speed. In addition a number of 
important countries have reached a point where 
they no longer require quantitative restrictions 
previously justified on financial grounds. 

The basic reason for the return to conditions 
of greater freedom in world trade is to be found 
in the health and vigor of the world economy. 


May 30, 1960 


The postwar economic recovery and growth of 
Western Europe and Japan have been phenome- 
nal. The vigor which these economies have 
shown could not have been foreseen a decade ago. 
Many factors, including Marshall plan aid, have 
contributed to this. But the resourcefulness, 
imagination, and vitality of the people was the 
essential ingredient for success. 

The U.S. balance-of-payments deficit, which 
has been the subject of much recent attention, 
has been in large part the reverse side of this 
picture. The recovery of Western Europe and 
Japan has made them stronger competitors at 
home as well as abroad. This strength has been 
reflected in increases in their gold and dollar 
holdings. These increases provided the basis for 
the movement we are now witnessing—a return 
to a healthier and freer world economy. As 
American producers take advantage of trade 
liberalization abroad, added exports will tend to 
reduce the balance-of-payments deficit. 

Since 1958 the removal of quantitative restric- 
tions which discriminated against the United 
States increased the potential market for Ameri- 
can goods in Western Europe alone by an esti- 
mated half billion dollars per year. If American 
exporters perform only as well as they have in 
recent years, they should be able to enlarge their 
exports to Western Europe by roughly this 
amount. Similar measures taken by the overseas 
sterling area countries, Japan, and elsewhere 
have also improved U.S. export prospects in those 
areas. As U.S. exporters improve their efforts 
and as overseas markets grow, U.S. exports will 
also grow. 

With government licensing of imports (except 
in the case of a number of farm products) rapidly 
disappearing as a major factor in limiting U.S. 
business opportunities abroad, tariffs are becom- 
ing the most important barriers to our export 
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trade. Concessions which have been granted by 
foreign countries in the form of tariff reductions 
or bindings on products imported from the 
United States are achieving enhanced significance. 
We hope to see these tariff barriers reduced fur- 
ther through the multilateral tariff conference 
beginning in September 1960, in which the 
United States will again be negotiating for re- 
ductions in foreign tariffs in return for reduc- 
tions in U.S. tariffs. 

Attached is a detailed statement of the trade 
liberalization actions taken by foreign countries 
during the past year. The highlights of these 
movements are as follows: 

The United Kingdom announced liberalization 
moves in August and November 1959 and in Jan- 
uary 1960, freeing such commodities as butter, 
textiles and clothing, tobacco, machinery, and 
photographic equipment from controls. By these 
actions the United Kingdom has eliminated dis- 
criminatory restrictions on most commodities and 
has greatly reduced the number of commodities 
under quantitative restrictions. 

During 1959 France freed more goods from 
quantitative import restrictions than at any time 
since the war. With liberalization announce- 
ments in September, November, and December 
1959 and April 1960, France reduced the gap 
between the OEEC [Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation] and dollar liberalization 
lists to 21 items. Such U.S. commodities as out- 
board motors, cotton textiles, nylon and syn- 
thetic fabrics, and automobiles may now be ex- 
ported to France more easily as a result of these 
moves, 

The following other countries have taken steps 
in recent months to remove some quantitative and 
other restrictions which have hampered the flow 
of United States exports: the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
Finland, Austria, Portugal, Spain, Tunisia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Union of. South 
Africa, Kenya, Malaya, Singapore, British East 
Africa, Japan, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
and Uruguay. Many of these countries have 
either eliminated discrimination or have reduced 
it to a small number of commodities. 

In general the restrictions which are still applied 
by European countries have their most restric- 
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tive effect on imports of agricultural products. 
Such important U.S. products as fresh and proc- 


essed fruit, wheat, tobacco, canned meats, poultry, 
barley, and corn are still under import controls 
in many European countries. Quantitative re- 
strictions are also still applied by many countries 
in Africa, Asia, and South America on a wide 
variety of “luxury” products in order to conserve 


foreign exchange for most essential imports; how- 
ever, most of these restrictions are applied on a 


nondiscriminatory basis. 

In the coming months the U.S. Government 
will, through such forums as those provided by 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
the International Monetary Fund and through 
bilateral discussions, continue its vigorous efforts 
to bring about the rapid elimination of quantita- 
tive restrictions still in force and thus to increase 
the potential foreign market for U.S. exports. 


COUNTRY SUMMARIES 


Argentina! 

Until the end of 1958 Argentina maintained a rigid 
import control system. Effective December 30, 1958, a new 
foreign trade and exchange system was inaugurated 
which abolished the prohibitions and area discrimina- 
tions formerly in force. 

Under the new arrangement imports were made sub- 
ject to exchange surcharges ranging from 20 to 300 per- 
cent of their c. & f. value, and advance deposits ranging 
from 50 to 500 percent were required. Toward the end 
of 1959, however, Argentina took steps to relax this 
system, eliminating the high surcharges on certain agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, drastically reducing 
certain other surcharges and entirely abolishing the 
prior deposit requirement. This action is expected to 
result in a moderate increase in the volume of imports 
into Argentina. 


Australia 2 

A series of trade liberalization measures introduced 
by Australia on April 1, August 1, and December 1, 
1959, and February 23, 1960, remove import licensing 
discrimination on all dollar imports except motor vehicles. 
The Australian Minister of Trade stated on November 
29, 1959, that discrimination on motor vehicles would be 
ended by October 1, 1960. 

While Australia in 1959 continued to exercise control 
over the general level of imports by the use of global 


2Countries not adhering to the GATT but with which 
the United States maintains bilateral trade agreements. 


2Countries adhering to the GATT. 
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quotas for some products and of nondiscriminatory 
individual licensing for others, later in the year many 
raw materials, components, and equipment for industry 
were either exempted from licensing or were placed 
under an import replacement system whereby licenses 
are obtainable up to the level of current consumption. 
On February 23, 1960, all goods imported into Australia, 
except motor vehicles of dollar origin and about 200 
other items, mainly consumer goods, were exempted 
from import licensing. Licensing controls and global 
quotas were continued temporarily on these 200 items, 
and quotas were increased by 20 percent. 

At the beginning of 1959 controls were designed to 
limit global imports to an annual level equivalent to $1.8 
billion. However, on August 1, 1959, the annual global 
program was raised by $112 million and on December 1, 
1959, by an additional $56 million, so that, at the begin- 
ning of 1960, giobal imports were being programed at 
an annual rate of about $2 billion. With the further 
liberalization of February 23, 1960, total imports are 
expected to increase to an annual rate of about $2.2 


billion. 


Austria 2 

Austrian imports fall into three general categories: 
(1) goods not requiring individually validated import 
licenses, including all commodities which enter duty free 
or which are not listed in annexes to the foreign exchange 
law; (2) goods listed in an appendix to the exchange 
law which require an individually validated import 
license regardless of source; and (3) commodities listed 
in annexes to the exchange law which are liberalized, 
depending on source, and which may be imported with 
a few exceptions under a general license. There is dis- 
crimination in the Austrian system, since in the latter 
category the list of “liberalized” commodities applicable 
to the dollar area is smaller than that applicable to the 
OEEC. 

In the first liberalization move since 1956, the Austrian 
Government on October 15, 1959, put into effect an ex- 
panded dollar liberalization list which eliminated vir- 
tually all discrimination in the liberalized sector between 
the licensing of industrial imports from the OEEC area 
on one hand and the United States and Canada on the 
other. Certain textiles, however, still remain subject to 
licensing when imported from the United States and 
Canada, though liberalized for OEEC countries. In the 
agricultural sector, discrimination in import licensing 
remains for corn (maize), barley, rye, and poultry. 

Among the more important items added to the liberali- 
zation list by the October 15 action are figs, legumes, 
dehydrated vegetables, oil fruits and seeds, marine fish, 
beer, liqueurs, cocoa butter and powder, chocolate, canned 
fruit, cheese, sponges, motor vehicles, vehicle motors, 
pneumatic tools, perfumes, mirror and plate glass, wax 
cloth, unexposed films, cotton linters, hemp, jute, felt, 
silk, yarns, velvet fabrics and ribbons, tulle, lace cur- 
tains, bituminous coal, coke, bituminous coal and lignite 
briquettes, certain wood products, a variety of chemicals, 
glycerin, X-ray barium, and synthetic tanning extracts. 
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Belgian Congo 2 


The Congo has a single-column tariff, and, although 
licenses are required, imports enter freely regardless of 
country of origin. Exchange control is a mere formality 
and dollar exchange is readily available. 


Belgium-Luxembourg ? 


Most commodities imported into Belgium-Luxembourg 
(BLEU) are subject only to ordinary customs documen- 
tation. BLEU controls over imports from both dollar and 
nondollar sources are identical. At present only 160 
tariff classifications out of several thousand tariff posi- 
tions and subpositions are wholly or partly subject to im- 
port licensing including the items under the so-called 
Benelux global quotas and the commodities included in 
the GATT waivers for these two countries. Except in the 
case of a number of agricultural commodities, requests for 
licenses are usually granted. 

Global quotas for the whole of Benelux—i.e. Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—exist on a small number 
of items. These quotas are subdivided into two parts, 
one applying to imports from the other Common Market 
countries and the other to imports from third countries, 
including the United States. The commodities concerned 
are: castor oil other than crude, certain fatty acids, 
methyl chloride, penicillin, wooden packing cases, fish 
nets, and new and used automobiles. The United States 
has a trade interest in several of these commodities, but 
the quotas apparently have no appreciable restrictive 
effect on United States goods. 

Import quotas on some agricultural products are main- 
ained by the BLEU countries under the waivers granted 
by the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in 1955. These products include: fruits 
and vegetables (subject to seasonal controls), meat and 
meat products, dairy products and eggs, potatoes, and seed 
grain. In the 1959-60 season Belgium opened its market 
to apples and pears almost 4 months earlier than usual. 
Wheat is effectively controlled by a requirement that im- 
ports be only a stated percentage of domestic production. 


Brazil 2 

With a few limited exceptions, Brazil does not impose 
quantitative restrictions, as such, on imports. Imported 
goods, however, are subject to control through an exchange 
mechanism under which importers are required to bid 
at public auctions for the foreign exchange required to 
pay for imports. For this purpose merchandise imports 
are classified into two categories: ‘“general’’—covering 
raw materials, industrial equipment, and essential con- 
sumer goods—and “special”’—covering nonessential or 
luxury goods. Only a small percentage of available ex- 
change is allocated for auction in the “special” category. 
Purchases for the account of the Government and its 
agencies, as well as certain imports considered essential, 
such as wheat, newsprint, oil-well equipment, petroleum 
and derivatives, rubber, aviation equipment, and equip- 
ment for electric-power development, fall outside of these 
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eategories and are granted foreign exchange at prefer- 
ential rates. 

Exchange auctions for imports in the private sector are 
held in 10 commercial exchanges. Amounts of foreign 
exchange allocated for auction are based upon a foreign 
exchange budget, prepared on the basis of anticipated ex- 
change receipts and the needs of the Government and 
other sectors not required to purchase exchange at the 
auction. 

Exchange certificates supplied on the basis of auction 
are valid for imports from specified sources, that is, (1) 
countries having convertible currencies and (2) those 
with nonconvertible currencies, the latter including a num- 
ber of countries with which Brazil has negotiated bilateral 
trade and payments agreements. Under this system im- 
ports from the United States compete on an equal basis 
with those from other countries with convertible curren- 
cies. However, in some cases the United States is at a 
disadvantage when competing against countries which 
have bilateral trade agreements with Brazil. Dried fruit 
and fresh deciduous fruit are U.S. exports which are at a 
disadvantage under this system. 


Bermuda? 


The only import controls employed by Bermuda in 1959 
were on 13 commodities, whose importation from the 
dollar area was prohibited. On November 21, 1959, this 
list was reduced to two items: motorcycles and bicycle 
propulsion units. The Government of Bermuda has an- 
nounced that even these prohibitions will be lifted and 
that from May 1, 1960, no import controls will be imposed. 


Burma? 


Burma’s import licensing policy continues to be highly 
restrictive in view of the country’s continuing adverse 
balance of payments. Many categories of goods require 
specific import licenses, and the importation of less essen- 
tial goods is severely limited or prohibited. 

During 1959 Burma liberalized considerably its treat- 
ment of dollar imports by making the dollar area a per- 
missible source of many commodities under open general 
license. Some of the remaining discrimination against 
the dollar area arises from the reservation of certain 
types of imports for procurement under the Japanese 
reparations program. Since Burma is now tending to 
abandon barter sales, prospects for further liberalization 
of dollar imports in the near future may improve. 


Cambodia ? 


Cambodia restricts imports mainly through licensing 
and exchange controls. The Ministry of National Econ- 
omy prepares an import budget each year, earmarking 
specific amounts for various categories of imports, includ- 
ing both those financed by the International Cooperation 
Administration (under the commercial import program) 
and by Cambodia from its own foreign exchange reserves. 
Foreign exchange is allocated semiannually by the Na- 
tional Bank of Cambodia to the Ministry of National 
Economy. The latter delegates authority to process ap- 
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plications for import licenses and for exchange to the 
Committee for Foreign Exchange Allocation (Commission 
de repartition des devises). 

Some imports are financed outside the import budget, 
principally those financed under the so-called EFAO 
(Compte exportation-frais accessoires) system. Under 
this arrangement an exporter of selected products is 
allowed to retain a certain percentage of exchange pro- 
ceeds from exports—either 10 or 13 percent for most 
commodities—which he may sell or use himself for im- 
porting approved imports. The retention of 13 percent 
is allowed for exports in dollars and other currencies 
freely convertible into dollars; the added premium is 
designed to encourage sales in hard currencies. Imports 
involving no allocation of foreign exchange, with minor 
exceptions, are no longer permitted. 

With respect to imports financed from Cambodia’s own 
foreign exchange holdings, more French francs than dol- 
lars are allocated. The French franc-riel rate (10 French 
francs equal 1 riel) fosters Cambodian exports to France 
but tends to discourage Cambodian imports from France. 
Cambodian earnings from exports to France are in resi- 
dent francs, which are not convertible and therefore ordi- 
narily must be used to purchase French goods. 

There was no significant tightening or relaxing of 
Cambodian import controls during the year. 


Canada? 


Canada eliminated foreign exchange licensing in 1951 
and has only a few items subject to quantitative controls. 
Some of these controls are associated with Canadian sub- 
sidies on domestic production; some are imposed for 
strategic purposes; while others represent permanent 
statutory prohibitions under the tariff and customs law 
to protect Canadian production of certain products. 

The Export and Import Permits Act provides for the 
control of imports for specified purposes. The most im- 
portant of these is authority to control imports of any 
commodity which is under price support in Canada. At 
the present time this applies to butter, butter fat, ched- 
dar cheese, dried skim milk, and turkeys. These require 
special import permits. An import quota of 1 million 
pounds per quarter was established in 1959 for U.S. 
turkeys, but this total of 4 million pounds a year is con- 
siderably below the 13 million pounds imported from the 
United States in 1956, the last complete year during which 
imports were unrestricted. The restrictions affect only 
the United States as the United States has been Canada’s 
sole foreign supplier of turkeys. Canada’s import pro- 
hibition on swine and uncooked pork and pork products 
from the United States, in effect since 1953, was removed 
in January 1960 following notification from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that the United States is now free of vesicular 
exanthema. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, wheat, wheat 
flour, and wheat starch; oats, including ground, crimped, 
crushed, rolled, and meal; and barley, including ground, 
crimped, meal, and flour, are subject to import licensing 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, which is the Government 
marketing agency. Imports are small. Despite the com- 
petitive strength of Canadian production, there are some 
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years when the restriction directly reduces imports from 
the United States. In 1959, for example, oats from the 
United States would have entered Canada in substantial 
quantities because of the price relationship had not Can- 
ada maintained control over imports. 

Under the Export and Import Permits Act, Canada can 
also control imports (1) of a commodity by arrangement 
with the supplying country and (2) of a commodity which 
is subject to international allocation. The import control 
on tin, effective from October 1, 1958, in order to prevent 
importation of that commodity from the Soviet bloc, was 
removed effective March 12, 1959, after Russia reached 
an agreement with the International Tin Council in Jan- 
uary to limit its exports of tin. 

The Customs Tariff Act prohibits the import of oleo- 
margarine, butterine, and other butter substitutes, al- 
though the ingredients of butter substitutes may be im- 
ported. This is a longstanding restriction antedating 
GATT and handicaps imports even into those provinces 
where the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine are 
permitted. 

The Customs Tariff Act also prohibits the importation 
of used motor vehicles of all kinds manufactured prior 
to the year in which importation is sought. Secondhand 
aircraft imports, regardless of the year of manufacture, 
are also embargoed. This control also antedates GATT. 

Under Canada’s Atomic Energy Control Act, import 
permits are required for the importation of fissionable 
materials and radioactive isotopes or any equipment 
which may be used for the production, use, or application 
of atomic energy. This control is for strategic rather 
than for commercial purposes. 

During 1959 control over import and export of gas in 
Canada, including hydrocarbons and export of electric 
power, passed to the National Energy Board, a new ad- 
visory and regulatory body. The board took over the gas 
and power controls formerly vested in the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. The board has reserve power to regulate oil 
import and export. This authority will not be exercised 
until an order-in-council is issued placing the trade under 
control. 

The Provinces have a monopoly of the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, and Provincial licenses are necessary to admit 
shipments. Most Provinces are willing to give hotels and 
clubs permits to import for private stock but will not carry 
U.S. products in the Government-operated liquor stores. 
This Provincial licensing antedates GATT. 


Ceylon 2 


While most commodities may be imported freely with- 
out an individual import license, a substantial number of 
consumer goods still require an individual license when 
imported from the dollar area. In October 1959 the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon relaxed restrictions on imports of some 
goods from the dollar area. 

All commodities under individual license from the dol- 
lar area may now be imported freely by registered Cey- 
lonese traders or indent agents. For non-Ceylonese firms 
the license quota on textiles was raised from 10 percent to 
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20 percent of their 1951 imports and the quota for all other 
items under license from the dollar area raised from 50 
percent to 100 percent of their 1951 imports. 


Chile ? 


Chile took steps in 1959 further to liberalize imports. 
On April 29, 1959, a decree was promulgated that per- 
mitted the importation of all merchandise into Chile. 
Previously only goods appearing on the list of permitted 
imports were allowed entry. 

The significance of the step was diminished, however, 
because the institution of a requirement of high prior 
import deposits made the cost of importing some consumer 
goods, and some goods produced in sufficient quantities 
domestically, virtually prohibitive. This prior import de- 
posit system required importers to deposit from 5 to 5,000 
percent of the c.if. value (depending on the essentiality 
of the import) with an authorized bank in Chile. The de- 
posit was returned to the importer 30 to 90 days (also 
depending on the essentiality of the import) after the date 
of deposit. The Government later announced its intention 
to replace the prior import deposit system with surcharges 
on imports ranging from 10 to 200 percent of c.i.f. value. 
In June 1959 Chile took a first major step in implementing 
this plan when it reduced substantially the prior import 
deposits on a large list of merchandise to the levels of 
newly established surcharges. The reduced deposit is ap- 
plied against the surcharge; so this system amounts to the 
collection of surcharges in advance of importation of the 
goods. Subsequent decrees have broadened the amount of 
merchandise now subject to import duty surcharges, and 
the prior deposits have accordingly been reduced to the 
levels of the new surcharges for many items. However, 
there remain many goods that are still subject to the old 
prior import deposit system. 

On December 30, 1959, the 5,000 percent prior import 
deposit category was reduced to 3,500 percent, and the 
Government has again stated that it intends to eliminate 
the prior deposit system *” 1961. 


Colombia 


Colombia maintained its import austerity program 
during 1959 through a system of import licensing and 
prohibitions. This program was initiated in mid-1956, 
when it became evident that measures would have to 
be taken to conserve foreign exchange. 

Colombia maintains a list of commodities the impor- 
tation of which is prohibited and a list of products 
subject to quantitative import licensing restrictions. All 
imports into Colombia require prior registration which, 
except in the case of books, magazines, and shipments 
valued at $20 or less, must be applied for by the importer 
prior to placing the order abroad. Import licenses are 
issued subject in each instance to the discretionary 
approval of the National Superintendency of Imports. 
These imports are also subject to advance deposit re- 
quirements. In July 1959 these advance deposits were 
increased, for the largest group of imports, from 100 to 
130 percent of the value of the order, and at the same 
time the period for which these advance deposits are 
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retained was extended from 60 to 90 days after clearance 
of commodities through customs. 

Coffee, from which Colombia receives about 80 per- 
cent of her foreign exchange, fell almost 45 percent in 
price in the 2 years 1957 and 1958. However, under the 
recent coffee agreement with other Latin American and 
African producers, Colombia now has an export quota 
equivalent to about 90 percent of her exportable coffee 
production. Barring any further drastic decline in the 
price of coffee, Colombia’s payments situation is not ex- 
pected to deteriorate further in 1960. Imports may even 
be allowed to increase as much as 20 percent from the 
1959 level of $31.4 million per month to permit imports 
of capital goods and raw materials needed by industry. 


Cuba? 

Cuba, which had previously employed import restric- 
tions only in a few cases, intensified the control system 
during 1959. Import licensing controls on some 200 non- 
essential commodities were established in early February 
1959. While licensing requirements were not a restrictive 
factor in limiting imports during the first 5 or 6 months, 
the mandatory mode of payment for the controlled items 
(letter of credit) had a restrictive effect on imports of 
those specific commodities. 

Exchange registration procedures established in late 
August in connection with the payment for all imports 
had a restrictive effect. Foreign suppliers tightened 
credit terms, and many importers found it difficult to 
finance peso deposit requirements. 

Exchange surcharges, ranging from 30 to 100 percent, 
were imposed in September on the 200 nonessential com- 
modities then requiring import licenses. 

In mid-December a new regulation placed most remain- 
ing imports under licensing control. This regulation 
was supplemental to the import control regulation of 
early February, and the two together now cover all 
merchandise trade. 

In summary, virtually all commercial imports now 
require prior import licenses from the Cuban Monetary 
Stabilization Fund. All foreign exchange transfers in 
payment for imports also must be approved by the Fund. 
There is no evidence that the Cuban Government dis- 
criminated against imports from the United States in 
1959. 

Indirect trade restrictions included the imposition of 
internal taxes on such imported foodstuffs as potatoes, 
flour, and rice. In addition to the internal taxes the 
Cuban Government established tie-in conditions on im- 
ports of rice and flour, requiring importers to purchase 
one bag of domestic rice for each two bags imported and 
one bag of domestic flour for each bag imported. The 
tie-in requirement on domestic flour purchases was 
abolished in early 1960. Packaged rice in containers 
weighing less than 100 pounds is now prohibited. 


Denmark ? 


Denmark maintains import controls on a very limited 
number of consumer goods and agricultural products. 
Except in the case of agricultural products, licenses are 
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granted freely, depending upon the availability of foreign 
exchange and needs of the national economy. 

On January 1, 1959, Denmark increased its dollar 
liberalization from 66 to 70 percent (based on 1953 im- 
ports). On April 1, 1959, the Danish Government re- 
moved licensing controls on a further substantial number 
of dollar imports. This move brought the dollar liberali- 
zation percentage to 86 percent and eliminated all dis- 
crimination against dollar goods in the liberalized sector 
of Danish import trade. On November 10, 1959, the 
Danish Government proposed an extensive liberalization 
of imports from the OEEC and dollar area to take effect 
simultaneously with a proposed tariff revision; this was 
effected on March 1, 1960. This step increases the per- 
centage of goods which may be imported freely from the 
OEEC and dollar area from 86 to 96 percent of 1948 
imports. Among the items of interest to the United 
States, liberalized on March 1, 1960, are films, tobacco 
products, canned pineapple, citrus fruits, apricots and 
peaches, toiletries and cosmetics, textile goods, glassware, 
metal products, special machinery including agricultural 
and electrical, vehicles, musical instruments, and leather 
goods. 

Effective December 15, 1959, Danish regional import 
quotas were made applicable to imports from the dollar 
area. This extension applied also to import licenses 
already issued but not yet utilized. With this step 
Denmark has erased the last significant area of dollar 
discrimination. 


Dominican Republic? 


Import licenses are not required except for wheat, 
wheat flour, and several other commodities whose import 
value is not significant. 

In January 1959 the Dominican Government removed 
several commodities from import licensing requirements, 
including: glass bottles, empty sacks, barbed wire, staples, 
and treated wood posts. Later in the year import licens- 
ing requirements were established for heavy highway- 
construction machinery, milk and milk products, and 
centrifugal cast-iron pipe and were reestablished on 
barbed wire. Imports of automobiles are being limited to 
50 percent of the value of a past representative period. 

Technically, formal exchange permits have not been 
required, but each individual foreign exchange transfer 
requires the administrative approval of the Central Bank. 
Informally, deferrals of exchange remittances have been 
effected, and in the last quarter of 1959 approvals for 
exchange transfers in payment of imports were being 
granted with considerable delay; however, there was 
some improvement in early 1960. 

Internal consumption taxes on 58 import commodities, 
ranging from 5 to 15 percent ad valorem, and some spe- 
cific taxes were established in June 1959. 

There was no discrimination against U.S. 
in 1959. 


imports 


El Salvador ' 


El Salvador ordinarily does not impose quantitative 
restrictions on imports from any source. 
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Finland ? 


Under present Finnish import control procedures, which 
were announced on December 31, 1959, goods subject to 
import licensing requirements may be divided into two 
main categories: (1) imports which are licensed auto- 
matically or without quantitative restrictions; (2) goods 
which are licensed under a global quota system. 

Import licenses are issued automatically for certain 
specified goods which may be imported from: (1) countries 
with which Finland still has bilateral trade agreements ; 
(2) the dollar area; (3) those sterling area countries 
which remain outside the free-list system. Under global 
quota licensing participation is open to all except bilateral 
agreement countries. 

Restrictions on dollar imports were progressively liber- 
alized in 1959. On April 10, 1959, additional quotas were 
opened to dollar area imports and licensing of dollar 
area goods without quantitative restrictions was admin- 
istratively extended to a broad range of commodities. 
According to the Finnish Government calculations, in 
April 1959, 73 percent of dollar imports (based on 1954 
imports) were automatically licensed or licensed without 
quantitative restrictions as compared with 40-42 percent 
previously. 

Imports from the United States and Canada were put 
on the same basis as those from Western Europe effective 
January 1, 1960. With this move the list of goods which 
could be imported without license from Western Euro- 
pean countries participating in multilateral trade arrange 
ments with Finland was applied to the United States and 
Canada and the global import quotas available to the 
participating countries were made fully available to the 
whole dollar area. The automatic licensing list previ- 
ously applicable to the dollar area remains applicable to 
the dollar area other than the United States and Canada. 
Under this most recent liberalization the Finnish authori- 
ties state that the free list constitutes an 82 percent 
liberalization calculated on the basis of 1954 imports. 


France ? 


During 1959 France made significant progress in the 
liberalization of its dollar imports and in narrowing the 
difference in treatment of imports from the dollar area 
and the OEEC. Since December 28, 1958, when dollar 
liberalization stood at zero, about 88 percent of French 
imports from the United States (based on 1953 trade) 
have been freed from quantitative import restrictions. 
In addition French authorities have taken a series of 
measures to remove the differences between the dollar 
and the OEEC liberalization lists. At present liberaliza- 
tion of only about 20 items has been limited to the OEEC 
area, and most of these are expected to be liberalized for 
the dollar area within the next 18 months. 

Commodities liberalized for the United States cover a 
wide range of American products, the most important 
of which include, in addition to raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products, cotton textiles, wool and rayon 
clothing, nylon and other synthetic fabrics, acrylic fi- 
bers and threads, tires, many chemicals, certain machine 
tools, all automobiles, wheeled tractors, whisky, honey, 
low-aleohol-content beer, dried and smoked fish, fatty 
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acids, ete. The removal of quantitative restrictions has 
also improved the market opportunities for other Ameri- 
ean goods such as washing machines, hand tools, absorp- 
tion refrigerating equipment, electric water heaters, 
space-heating electric apparatus, electric irons, and 
numerous other goods. However, many agricultural 
commodities are still under quantitative restrictions, re- 
gardless of the area of origin. 

Further trade liberalization measures are expected, 
and the French Government has emphasized that hence- 
forth such measures will autoniatically apply both to the 
dollar and OEEC areas. The French authorities have 
stated they intend to abolish all quota restrictions on 
industrial imports by the end of 1961. 


French Caribbean Territories 2 


A long list of commodities freed from import licensing 
control by France on July 23, 1959 (with the exceptions of 
beer, most types of heavy timber, and sawn lumber), 
were also freed by French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and 
Martinique on August 5, 1959. Many products that could 
be imported only from European suppliers or which 
could be obtained from North America only under strict 
licensing control may now be imported from the United 
States and Canada without such controls. 

Liberalization actions taken by France on July 30, 
September 26, November 5, and December 24, 1959, are 
not yet in effect for the French Caribbean. Issuance of 
licenses for nonliberalized goods depends upon in- 
ternal considerations and the availability of exchange 
allotments. 


Federal Republic of Germany ? 


The Federal Republic, which by January 1958 had lib- 
eralized 95 percent of private dollar imports (based on 
such imports in 1953), reimposed some restrictions in late 
1958 but freed further commodities from restrictions 
during 1959. 

During 1958 excessive accumulation of unmarked coal 
in the Federal Republic threatened to cause serious un- 
employment in the domestic mining industry, and in 
September the Government placed coal under import 
restrictions from all countries except members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. In February 
1959 a $4.78 per ton tariff with provision for a duty-free 
quota was imposed on all imports of coal. This arrange- 
ment is scheduled to run through 1960, although the 
Federal Government can increase the duty-free quota 
(which is based on average annual coal imports from 
non-ECSC countries during the period 1955 through 1958) 
by 20 percent if overall economic conditions warrant 
such action. The temporary reimposition of licensing of 
coal imports reduced the German dollar liberalization 
percentage from 95 to 86.7 at the end of 1958. 

In May 1959 the entire problem of remaining German 
import restrictions was reviewed by the Contracting 
Parties to the GATT. The GATT decision arising from 
this review sets forth the Federal Republic’s commitment 
to liberalize about half by value of those commodities 
then subject to quantitative restrictions ; commodities not 
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specifically scheduled for liberalization by certain dates 
during the following 3 years were made subject to 
continuing consultations, with a full review of the prob- 
lem scheduled to take place at the end of the 3-year 
period. Germany was permitted, however, to continue 
restrictions on imports of jute fabrics, imitation pearls, 
and neat leather for a 5-year period, with progressively 
increased import quotas to become effective each year 
during that period. 

Under the terms of the 1959 GATT decision 160 indus- 
trial and agricultural items were liberalized on July 1, 
1959, for importation from all currency areas. Effective 
January 1, 1960, an additional 77 industrial and agri- 
cultural items were added to the liberalization list. There 
still remains, however, some discrimination on imports 
from the dollar area. Licensing controls still applied by 
Germany on imports from the dollar area weigh most 
heavily on agricultural imports. 

Among the more important items added to the dollar 
liberalization list during 1959 were various seeds; fruit 
juices; various vegetable products; chemicals and chem- 
ical products; some machinery items and parts; plastic 
household articles; tubes and tires for bicycles, motor 
scooters, and motor cars; several types of leather; kraft 
paper and cardboard; some types of textiles; eyeglasses, 
and buttons. Also included were poultry (except 
chicken), fish, plants, fresh vegetables, fresh fruits (ex- 
cept apples and pears), milling products, edible oils, sugar 
and chocolate confectionery, milk albumen, bakery prod- 
ucts, and flax. 

Products not specifically scheduled for liberalization 
in the near future under the 1959 GATT decision are the 
subject of continuing consultations with the Federal Re- 
public. These are mainly products subject to the German 
agricultural marketing laws. 


The Government of Ghana maintains a system of im- 
port and exchange controls which requires the issuance 
of a specific import license for a few dollar goods. Such 
licenses are freely issued, however, and generally do not 
prevent the importation of any U.S. goods. 

Effective March 19, 1960, the Government of Ghana 
removed licensing requirements for all dollar goods ex- 
cept motion picture films, petroleum products, gold, un- 
manufactured tobacco, tobacco manufactures, arms and 
ammunition, and explosives. 


From April 1953 through 1958, imports into Greece were 
generally free of import restrictions. Except for nine 
items of a luxury nature and certain tools and machinery 
subject to licensing controls and for a few items under 
state-trading programs (chiefly wheat, flour, fertilizers, 
and kerosene), applications to the Bank of Greece to im- 
port were approved automatically, provided importers 
made the necessary deposits of local currency when filing 
applications. The amounts of the deposits varied with 
the commodity and were increased generally from a level 
ranging from 15 to 100 percent to a level ranging from 
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70 to 140 percent of the estimated cost of foreign purchase 
in 1958. 

In 1957 and 1958 reserves dropped by about 25 percent. 
To halt this decline Greece in April 1959 established 
global quotas, not applicable to imports from bilateral 
trading partners (and therefore discriminatory against 
the United States and many other nations), on imports 
of frozen meat, lumber, coal, iron and steel products, 
sewing machines, electrical equipment, woodpulp, and 
tires and tubes. At the same time imports of textiles, 
passenger cars, trucks, buses, and chassis were subjected 
to licensing controls. Previously the list of machinery 
and tool items subject to licensing had been increased 
from 38 to 54 groups of items in January. Sugar was 
subjected to licensing in July, and in August the deposit 
on applications for licenses to import textiles was in- 
creased to 280 percent. In September eight more types 
of agricultural machines were added to licensing controls 
and imports of kerosene for all areas placed under state 
trading. 

On October 1 a regulation limiting the size of replace- 
ments or additions to the taxicab fleet in the Athens- 
Piraeus area to vehicles of not more than 4.5 meters in 
length and 13 statutory horsepower became effective, 
thereby prohibiting use of any American-made car as a 
taxi. This removed the chief market for U.S. cars in 
Greece. Later in October, rice, which had been em- 
bargoed in September, was placed under licensing con- 
trols. Quota control on frozen meat was lifted in October 
because of the inability of Greek importers to purchase 
required supplies from Soviet bloc nations. 

In January 1960 Greece announced import quotas for 
the first 6 months of 1960 for the items under quota 
control, reserving a special quota of $175,000 for U.S. 
pitch pine and Oregon pine lumber. Quotas for tires and 
tubes, coal, and lumber are to be allocated on a historical 
import basis, while other quotas will be distributed on a 
first-come, first-served basis. The latter system applied 
to all quotas in 1959. 


Haiti ? 


No general system of import licensing has been estab- 
lished in Haiti. A Presidential decree, imposing sweep- 
ing restrictions on imports and dated January 27, 1959, 
was made public on February 23, 1959, and set aside on 
March 12, 1959, never having gone into effect. The orig- 
inal action was taken to improve Haiti’s dangerously low 
exchange reserves position due to the fall in world coffee 
prices and the substantial reduction in domestic coffee 
production. In view of a subsequent $6 million emer- 
gency grant by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for balance-of-payments and budget support, the 
restrictive measures were no longer necessary and were 
set aside. 

Shortly after the foregoing restrictions were recalled, 
the Haitian authorities became concerned by reports that 
there might be difficulties in marketing the full crop of 
indigenous rice. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
informally notified rice importers that, pending further 
measures, they should obtain authorization from the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry for each import ship- 
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ment. These authorizations have been issued in the form 
of brief typewritten letters signed by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. On December 16, 1959, the 
Haitian Government issued a communique warning im- 
porters to “fulfill certain formalities” at the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry before placing any import orders 
for fertilizer. The Haitian authorities state that the 
current informal import controls are provisional pending 
further study. 


Honduras! 


Honduras ordinarily does not impose quantitative re- 
strictions on imports from any source. 


Iceland ! 


Under the Icelandic system of import restrictions all 
items not included in free lists are subject to import 
licensing requirements. Before any imports, whether 
liberalized or not, may be effected, importers must have 
exchange coverage from a Government-authorized foreign 
exchange bank. 

The import free list (list A) for the OEEC countries 
and dollar area covers approximately 33 percent of Ice- 
land’s imports from the countries concerned, based on 
1953 statistics. Another and overlapping list (list B) 
covers items freely importable from countries with which 
Iceland has both trade and payments agreements. 

No measures to relax import restrictions were taken 
in 1959. 


India? 


India’s import licensing policy continues to be highly 
restrictive, reflecting an adverse balance of payments. 
Quota limitations are placed on a wide range of goods, 
with less essential goods severely limited or prohibited. 
Special considerations such as credit or investment ar- 
rangements govern the import of capital goods costing 
more than $42,000. 

A change in import licensing policy was announced on 
December 17, 1959, removing discrimination against im- 
ports from the dollar area. Importers in India may now 
select any country as the source of an approved import 
(other than more expensive capital goods) where foreign 
exchange freely usable by India is involved. Under the 
new policy outstanding licenses issued for imports from 
the soft-currency area also will be valid for imports from 
the dollar area up to the full amount of the value of the 
license. Movement in the direction of removal of dis- 
crimination had been noted for more than a year prior to 
the December announcement. During that period licenses 
for imports from the soft-currency area were valid for 
imports from the dollar area up to 50 percent of their 
face value or 5,000 rupees (about $1,000), whichever was 
more; licenses up to 5,000 rupees were usable to the full 
extent from soft-currency or dollar areas. 

The new policy will permit U.S. products to compete 
more effectively on an equitable basis with products from 
other countries for the market in India. It removes the 
element of discrimination that existed because of the 
distinction between dollar and soft-currency licenses. 
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Indonesia 2 


Imports are under strict control and may be effected 
only by officially recognized importers. All commercial 
imports require prior licenses from the Government’s Ex- 
change Bureau in the form of combined import-exchange 
permits. License applications must be accompanied by 
evidence that the required amount of prior deposit has 
been deposited with an authorized foreign exchange bank. 
Since mid-September 1959 this requirement, which for 
private, non-Government agencies has amounted to 100 
percent of the import’s entrepét c. & f. value, has been 
waived entirely for imports by Government agencies. 
(Between April and August 1959 it had amounted to 230 
percent for all imports, both Government and non- 
Government, and from January to April 1959 to 13314 
percent.) In addition imports are classified into six 
categories according to essentiality and are subject to 
exchange surcharges ranging from nil to 200 percent. 

Although Indonesia’s licensing controls do not provide 
for formal discrimination, license applications are 
screened with a view toward fulfilling bilateral trade 
agreement aims and toward limiting the overall expend- 
iture of foreign exchange. 

A definite trend toward increased state trading picked 
up momentum in 1959. In June 1959 monopoly responsi- 
bility for importing nine of the country’s most essential 
and largest import commodities (i.e. newsprint, tin plate, 
raw cotton, cotton and rayon yarns, textiles, flour, ce- 
ment, jute bags, and reinforcing steel) was given to a 
group of Government-owned and/or -controlled trading 
houses. As of September 1959 these “big ten” trade 
agencies reportedly carried on 70-80 percent of the coun- 
try’s entire import trade, with indications that this por- 
tion has since further increased. This trade is in no way 
restricted as to origin of commodities. 

Some of the factors which made 1958 Indonesia’s poorest 
year in export earnings since independence were still pres- 
ent throughout 1959 and are continuing into 1960. The 
1959 trade balance was considerably improved over that 
of 1958, and exchange holdings have risen quite steadily 
since September 1959. This improvement has resulted 
from an increase in value of exports (largely due to the 
high price of rubber on the world market) and from a 
low level of imports continuing from 1958. 


Iran! 


Except for a variety of items included on a prohibited 
import list and for a few commodities subject to special 
regulations, importation of goods into Iran is free of im- 
port restrictions. Exchange transfer and import author- 
ity are granted automatically and on a nondiscriminatory 
basis for all nonrestricted imports upon application. This 
liberal import system has been renewed each year since 
its adoption in 1957 with the issuance each March of new 
import regulations for the year beginning that month. 
Though the annual import regulations prescribe a total 
import quota for the year in accordance with law, the 
quota can be increased if necessary by the Minister of 
Commerce and is therefore administrative in nature. 
Iranian imports from the U.S.S.R. and several other coun- 
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tries are regulated through provisions of bilateral trade 
agreements. Special regulations apply to imports from 
Japan. 

Imports are limited to some extent, however, by the 
commercial profits taxes applied to items removed from 
the prohibited import list in 1957 and subsequent years. 
These taxes are applied mostly to types of goods made in 
Iran and to luxury goods and range from very small 
amounts to over $1 per pound for some textiles and to 
100 percent for such items as metal furniture, cigarette 
holders, and canes. 

In December 1959 the Bank Melli Iran, which has au- 
thority over exchange transfers, decreed that imports of 
nine categories of goods shipped after January 15, 1960, 
can be made only against procurement authorization of 
the International Cooperation Administration. Imports 
of these goods will be financed, at least until new regu- 
lations are issued for the fiscal year beginning in March, 
from a recent ICA grant of over $30 million in defense 
support funds. Affected goods include motor vehicles, 
tires and tubes, tractors, iron and steel, yarns and piece 
goods, refrigerators, radios, TV sets, and drugs and 
medicines. 

Imports from Soviet bloc nations were exempted from 
the regulation. 


Israel 2 

Israel controls all foreign trade through foreign ex- 
change and import and export licensing arrangements. 
The controls are designed primarily to conserve foreign 
exchange for essential expenditures and to prevent the 
export of items in short supply. 

Import licenses normally are issued in accordance with 
a system of priorities in which imports under the rep- 
arations agreement with Western Germany or imports 
earried out under bilateral trade agreements are given 
first priority. Next in priority are imports financed by 
loans. Imports to be financed from other sources gen- 
erally are licensed only if it is impossible or impracticable 
to obtain imports from the above sources. The needs of 
the prospective importer, the prices of the commodities 
from alternative sources of supply, their availability 
from local resources, size of stocks, and the like are 
taken into consideration in the issuance of licenses. 

Since October 1957 a large number of items have been 
subject to an open import license system under which 
licenses are issued to private importers provided they 
undertake to import certain minimum quantities of the 
commodity concerned. Under this license system each 
commodity is subject to a surcharge to keep the internal 
price at an established level. 


. 


Italy 2 


Quantitative restrictions on imports from the dollar 
area were reduced in 1959. Effective June 9 the number 
of Italian tariff items or subitems liberalized was in- 
creased to 3,779, or 55 percent of the 6,785 separate tariff 
positions under the new schedule. Prior to that date only 
20 percent of the classifications were on the free list, 
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which consisted of certain basic raw materials, a care- 
fully selected group of capital goods, and virtually no 
consumer goods. 

Products liberalized in the 1959 action include numer- 
ous organic and inorganic chemicals, certain chemical 
industry products, rubber goods, hides, tanned leather, cos- 
metics, iron and steel products, industrial equipment, and 
many additional types of machinery, as well as measur- 
ing and control equipment. Discrimination against dol- 
lar goods was further lessened in January 1960, when 
some 200 products were removed from quantitative re- 
strictions. Items freed include dried prunes, meat ex- 
tracts and juices, brandies and liquors, some natural and 
synthetic rubber products, various paper and cardboard 
products, paints, varnishes, and transmission shafts and 
gears. However, at the same time controls were reim- 
posed on some commodities. 

After allowing for the most recent measures, there re- 
main 2,070 statistical tariff classifications subject to 
license when imported from the dollar area, whereas the 
comparable list for the OEEC area includes only 133 tariff 
classifications. Among the principal dollar items remain- 
ing subject to license are almost all agricultural prod- 
ucts and foodstuffs, explosives, film, paper and paper 
products, textiles, copper, aluminum, lead and zinc prod- 
ucts, many consumer goods, unassembled machine parts, 
motor vehicles, spark plugs, and all other automobile 
parts. 


Japan? 

All commercial imports are subject to license. Two 
basic systems of import licensing are in general use, the 
automatic-approval system and the fund-allocation 
system. Approximately one-third of the semiannual 
foreign exchange budget is set aside for import of speci- 
fied items on the automatic-approval list, and licenses are 
granted automatically on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Under the fund-allocation system, the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry (MITI) issues import 
notices announcing opening and closing dates for filing 
import license applications, currency to be used in pay- 
ment, and other matters in regard to delivery prices, etc. 
MITI may not necessarily allocate the amount of foreign 
exchange applied for and may designate source of supply. 

Japan continued in 1959 to liberalize its import trade. 
The most important development came in November dur- 
ing the 15th session of the GATT in Tokyo, when the 
Japanese Government announced (a) removal of discrimi- 
nation against the dollar area on certain items; (b) ex- 
pansion of the list of items under the automatic-approval 
system; (c) establishment of a new, more liberal system 
for certain machinery imports; and (d) liberalization of 
certain consumer goods. 

This announcement followed other actions earlier in 
the year by the Japanese Government, which included an 
increase in the amount of foreign exchange made avail- 
able for imports and under this the larger portion set 
aside for purchases under the automatic-approval system, 
an increase in the number of commodities placed on the 
automatic-approval list, the abolition in most cases of the 
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distinction between dollars and most other currencies, 
the reduction in the number of bilateral open-account 
agreements, and the significant reduction in the amount of 
deposit required of importers and in the use of the re- 
tention and link systems for imports. 

In early January another liberalization step was an- 
nounced. Effective April 1, 1960, more items were trans- 
ferred to both the automatic-approval list and the newly 
established automatic-exchange allocation system, and 
there was a further reduction in discrimination against 
the dollar area. Concurrent with the announcement of 
these measures the Japanese Government stated that ad- 
ditional action further reducing discrimination may be 
expected late in 1960 and at some unspecified date there 
will take place various relaxations on foreign exchange. 
In this connection it was noteworthy that during 1959 a 
special Cabinet-level group was established to review the 
country’s trade and exchange control system with the 
announced purpose of setting up a program for liberaliza- 
tion of the control mechanism. 


Federation of Malaya? 


Previous discriminatory regulations of the Federation 
against dollar-area goods (involving restrictions on direct 
imports, the requirement of specific import licenses when 
direct import was permissible, the necessity of importing 
via Hong Kong, etc.) were almost entirely abolished by 
liberalization measures of August 1, 1959. Under pres- 
ent regulations almost all dollar goods can be imported 
into the Federation under open general license. Even 
in the case of a limited number of items, particularly 
motor vehicles, watches, and radios, which still require 
specific import licenses, dollar exchange is made freely 
available. 


Mexico 


Slightly over one-third of Mexico’s import classifica- 
tions, accounting for about one-half of its annual imports, 
are subject to import control by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce. To import these items the importer 
must obtain a permit from the Ministry before placing 
firm orders. All agricultural, livestock, and forestry 
products, whether or not requiring a license from the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, are subject to prior 
import licensing by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Though intended primarily to protect national pro- 
ducers, import control has balance-of-payments aspects. 
The control system does not discriminate against dollar 
goods. The trend in Mexico in 1959, as in earlier years, 
was toward expansion of the list of items subject to 
control by the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Im- 
port controls were also more stringently applied during 
the year. A minor relaxation occurred at midyear, when 
the maximum value of any controlled commodity which 
can be imported without a prior permit from the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce was raised from US$8 to 
US$16 to facilitate clearance of small imports by 
individuals. 


May 30, 1960 


Netherlands 2 


The Netherlands requires import licenses for only about 


120 products out of several thousand tariff items. This 
requirement is applicable to all countries, including the 
United States. Import licenses, where still required, 
are usually granted liberally. Wheat imports are effec- 
tively controlled by mixing regulations, which specify the 
amount of domestic wheat to be used in the production 
of flour. 

Most of the products for which import licenses are 
required are subject to Netherlands or Benelux global 
quotas. The quotas appear sufficient to accommodate 
U.S. exporters of most products. 

In February 1959 the Netherlands extended to all 
GATT countries, including the United States, the same 
degree of trade liberalization that existed for imports 
from OEEC countries. Effective July 15, 1959, the 
Netherlands removed the import licensing requirements 
for the overwhelming majority of products imported from 
most sources, including the United States. Previously 
import licenses had been required for all goods imported 
from most sources outside the OEEC, although these 
documents were issued automatically for most products 
from the dollar area. 

The Netherlands employs seasonal restrictions on 
apples and pears, permitting entry of these fruits only 
after a certain date each year. In the 1959-60 season 
the Netherlands opened their market to apples and pears 
from all sources almost 4 months earlier than customary. 

In December 1959 it was announced that quantitative 
restrictions would be removed from the following prod- 
ucts as of January 1, 1960: seed rye; rice; margarine; 
beet, cane, and like sugars; invert sugar and artificial 
sugar; hydrochloric acid; certain salts of hypochlorous 
acid; various soaps; various coopers’ wares; and certain 
types of blown or pressed glassware. 


New Zealand 2 


Because of an improving balance-of-payments situa- 
tion, New Zealand in 1959 changed its import licensing 
policy and relaxed import controls. In April and June 
1959 many quotas were increased, and a number of com- 
modities for which licensing applications are considered 
individually are now licensed more liberally. The New 
Zealand import licensing schedule for 1960 released in 
October calls for the virtual elimination of discrimina- 
tory licensing of dollar goods. On March 10, 1960, the 
schedule was amended to liberalize global import licens- 
ing and to remove timber from discriminatory control. 
Only motor vehicles and timber are still subject to dis- 
criminatory licensing. The 1960 schedule as amended 
also provides for additional licensing categories and new 
procedures which introduce more flexibility in the licens- 
ing system. 


Nicaragua 2 


While Nicaragua has an import licensing system in 
connection with its exchange controls, licenses are granted 
for any and all products provided importers meet deposit 
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requirements. There is no Ciscrimination against dollar 
imports. 

Briefly, Nicaragua classifies imports into three cate- 
gories or lists: list 1—essentials; list 2—lesser essen- 
tials; and list 3—nonessentials. There is no deposit 
requirement for items in list 1. In order to obtain nec- 
essary permits for commodities on lists 2 and 3, importers 
must deposit in a Nicaraguan bank 100 percent of the 
cif. value of the proposed import. In the case of list 2 
goods, licenses are issued within 48 hours of making the 
deposit; for list 3 items, licenses are issued 30 days 
after deposit is made. 

An effort was made during 1959 to liberalize exchange 
restrictions. On April 20 the Government placed 21 items 
on list 1, thus freeing them from deposit requirements. 
Items affected included certain tires, sandpaper, micro- 
seopes and other scientific instruments, special sands, 
barrels and casks, laminated foil, electrical parts for air- 
craft, and electrical equipment for repairing aircraft. On 
the other hand, restrictions were tightened on cotton gin 
imports. In August this item, formerly on list 1, was 


placed on list 3. 


Norway ? 


Norway continued its progressive liberalization of im- 
ports during 1959, and following action taken at the mid- 
dle of the year, 91.7 percent of Norway’s import trade 
(base—1953 private import trade) with the United 
States was exempt from import license. 

On November 19, 1959, the Norwegian Ministry of 
Commerce announced that the passenger-automobile quota 
for the first half of 1960 would be opened to automobiles 
from the United States and Canada. This removed the 
only remaining significant discrimination against imports 
from the dollar area. At the same time the Ministry an- 
nounced that import controls and rationing of automobiles 
would be removed October 1, 1960. 

Among the products of interest to American exporters 
still subject to import controls are: fresh and canned 
fruit, coal and coke, cosmetics, paints, synthetic resins, 
refrigerators, certain machinery, television sets, phono- 
graphs, and phonograph records. 

In operating the license control system the Norwegian 
authorities have tended to license goods liberally. 


Pakistan 2 


All imports into Pakistan, other than Government pur- 
chases, are subject to licensing. However, since 1955 
Pakistan has followed a nondiscriminatory import policy, 
licenses with few exceptions being valid for any country 
in the world. 

As a result of a deteriorating balance of payments, a 
severely restricted import program for the January- 
June 1959 shipping period was instituted by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. Exchange allocations were reduced, 
and the number of items permitted to be imported was cut 
from 207 to 174. However, with the improvement in the 
payments position, there was a relaxation of restrictions 
for the July-December 1959 period. The number of items 
which could be imported was increased during the period 
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from 174 to 201, and quotas were raised. While the 
number of items to be licensed in the January-June 1960 
period remained practically the same as in the previous 
period, quotas were increased as a result of continued 
improvement in the country’s foreign earnings, for the 
following items: iron, steel, and other metals, tools and 
workshop equipment, machinery and parts, wood and 
timber, hardware, chemicals, dyes, raw rubber and tires, 
motor vehicles and parts, cycles and parts, vessels and 
equipment, scientific instruments, books and magazines, 
milk food for infants, coconut oil, and fine-count cotton 
yarn. In addition, restrictions on imports of drugs and 
medicines and of raw materials for their local production 
have been very substantially relaxed. 


Paraguay '! 


No quantitative licensing restrictions are maintained 
on imports. However, most imports require advance de- 
posits ranging from 10 to 400 percent. Deposits are 
retained for a minimum of 120 days. 


Peru 2 


On October 1, 1959, Peru abolished its quota limitation 
on imports of automobiles, thus removing the only quan- 
titative restriction on imports into Peru. The automo- 
bile quota, which limited imports of automobiles for the 
year beginning October 1, 1958, to 4,500 units, was orig- 
inally established in 1954 in an effort to conserve the 
nation’s reserves of foreign exchange. High import-duty 
surcharges and internal consumption taxes (collected at 
the customhouses) established in the interval are now 
relied upon to keep automobile imports within the na- 
tion’s capacity to import. 

At the present time, apart from the usual documenta- 
tion, consular fees, import duties, and surcharges, there 
are no restrictions on the importation of goods into Peru. 


Philippines * 


The Republic of the Philippines has employed import 
restrictions, primarily for balance-of-payments reasons, 
since 1949. Import restrictions are effected through a 
Central Bank foreign exchange licensing system. This 
system imposes an embargo on trade with the Soviet 
bloe, including Communist China, but does not discrimi- 
nate among other exporting countries. 

Allocations of foreign exchange from the Central Bank 
are made either through regular quarterly, recurring 
quotas or through special nonrecurring quotas on a case- 
by-case basis. 

The regular quarterly quota allocations are apportioned 
by commodity categories and by types of importers (Gov- 
ernment entities, producers, and other qualified import- 
ers). The seven categories of controlled items and the 
one category of “decontrolled” items, denoting the degree 
of essentiality accorded each commodity by the Central 
Bank, are used in determining the amount of exchange 


°A special trade agreement governs U.S. trade with 
the Philippines; for text, see Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 3348. 
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allotted for imports under the regular quarterly, recurring 
quotas. 

Because of large balance-of-payments deficits in 1957 
and 1958 and a low level of foreign exchange reserves, 
imports were severely restricted in 1959. Individual 
quota allocations for importers were held considerably 
below their 1957 levels, and allocations for manufacturers 
were limited to their 1957 quarterly participation. Non- 
recurring or special allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports to establish new enterprises or to expand existing 
facilities were also curtailed. 

Many imports previously exempted from the special 
import tax (levied at 15.3 percent of c.if. value in 
1959, at 10.2 percent in 1960) were during 1959 made 
subject to this charge, and small shipments and goods 
accompanying returning residents were made subject 
to compensating taxes (similar to sales taxes). 

In addition, since July 16, 1959, a margin fee of 25 
percent has been levied on sales of foreign exchange for 
most purposes, including payment for the great majority 
of import items. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 2 


Imports from the sterling area are freely permitted 
without licensing restrictions or requirements. Excepted 
from this general rule are a few items which require a 
specific license regardless of country of origin. 

Almost all U.S. nonagricultural goods may now be 
imported freely under open general license. However, 
there are several items for which exchange quotas are 
provided and one item, industrial fish nets, which is 
under administrative licensing. For the majority of 
agricultural products, import permits must be obtained 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. These are issued usu- 
ally on the basis of the availability of local supplies. 

Prior to 1959 a “prohibited list” of over 100 items 
was maintained. This was a list of products for which 
licenses to import from the dollar area were not ordinarily 
granted. In late 1959, however, the Federation reduced 
the list to 10 items and established exchange quotas for 
several of these. 

In January 1960 the “prohibited list” was further 
reduced to only five items. Six-month exchange quotas 
were established for four of these: clothing (£100,000) ; 
piece goods—cotton (£200,000) ; television receiving sets, 
electrical record players, etc. (£10,000); gramophones 
(£40,000). The fifth item for which no exchange quotas 
was set is nets and netting, except sporting goods. 


Spain 


The Spanish Government maintained import license 
requirements for imports from all sources up until July 
1959. 

On July 20, 1959, Spain became a full member of the 
OEEC. At the same time, Spain freed from license con- 
trol a list of products which accounted for approximately 
50 percent of private imports, based on 1950 statistics. 
This liberalization list applies to all countries with con- 
vertible currencies which do not have bilateral trade 
and payment agreements with Spain. As a part of a 
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trade liberalization program, Spain is planning to dis- 
continue bilateral agreements with the OEEC countries. 
For an important part of the remainder of Spain’s private 
trade, global quotas are to replace bilateral quotas. Im- 
ports under these global quotas remain subject to license, 
but licenses are issued on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
The first list of global quotas for a total amount of $75 
million was announced in August 1959. Early in 1960 
global quotas totaling $225 million were announced for 
the year 1960. 


State of Singapore ? 


In 1959 Singapore took steps identical with those de- 
scribed in the section on the Federation of Malaya toward 
relaxation of import restrictions applicable to dollar-area 
goods. 


Sweden 2 


Sweden requires import licenses for a relatively small 
group of commodities. In general these commodities are 
licensed liberally. During 1959 Sweden simplified import 
control procedures and took further steps to liberalize 
imports of dollar goods. There is now little discrimina- 
tion between imports from the dollar area and from other 
countries. 

The major action in 1959 was the removal from the 
import license list of coal, synthetic and natural fibers, 
textile fabrics, except cotton fabrics, and certain textile 
products. License requirements were removed for cotton 
textiles and a few other commodities on April 1, 1960. 

Goods still subject to license which are of significance 
to U.S. trade are certain agricultural products such as 
apples and pears (which are seasonally controlled), 
passenger automobiles and chassis, special motor vehicles 
such as fire trucks and crane trucks, and ships. These 
goods are licensed on a nondiscriminatory basis. How- 
ever, some agricultural commodities, such as poultry, 
only require a license when imported from the dollar area. 


Switzerland ‘4 


Traditionally Switzerland has held to a free, nondis- 
criminatory import policy with generally low customs 
duties. There have been no currency restrictions. The 
importation of dollar goods into Switzerland is almost 
entirely free, and in the great majority of cases imports 
take place without the formality of import licenses. 

A few commodities (mostly agricultural products and 
special trucks) are subject to import licenses and quota 
limitations. In practice, except for some agricultural 
commodities, import licenses have been granted auto- 
matically as requested. 

At the end of 1959 Swiss imports of cereals, feed, and 
bread grains, previously handled by a state monopoly, 


‘Switzerland has provisionally acceded to the GATT; 
for background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1960, p. 601. 
The United States also maintains a bilateral agreement 
with Switzerland (49 Stat. 3917; TIAS 2188, 3328, and 
4379). 
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were returned to the private sector. This change in 
import policy improved prospects for higher wheat im- 
ports from the United States. 


Thailand 


Thailand in 1959 introduced a complete ban against im- 
ports from Communist China. Imports from all other 
sources, including the United States, are free from quan- 
titative import restrictions, with the exception of certain 
goods of types manufactured in Thailand. About 70 types 
of goods are subject to individual import license because 
their importation is considered unduly competitive with 
locally produced items. None of the items so restricted is 
of significance in United States-Thai trade. 

Thailand’s exchange rate is free and stable, and im- 
porters may freely convert local currency into foreign 
exchange, including U.S. dollars, for the settlement of 
bona fide commitments. 


Tunisia ? 


All goods imported into Tunisia are subject to import 
licenses or import permits. 

Prior to 1959 import licenses were granted on an in- 
dividual basis for goods deemed necessary for the eco- 
nomic development of the country and for other goods 
which could be obtained from France or other countries 
where exchange was readily available. 

In October 1959 Tunisia published a long list of com- 
modities, mostly capital goods, for which all quantitative 
restrictions, if imported from specified countries (includ- 
ing the United States), were removed. All such imports 
are now covered by automatic import permits, though in 
some cases spare parts remain subject to license. 

Automatic import permits also cover imports paid by 
EFAC accounts (specified percentages of traders’ export 
proceeds which can be used for imports). 

Some products not covered by the liberalization measure 
can be imported under the system of global quotas, which 
was expanded in 1959. These quotas were previously re- 
served for the former EPU [European Payments Union] 
countries but are now open to all suppliers. 

Other commodities are licensed in accordance with bi- 
lateral trade agreements concluded by Tunisia with a 
number of Western and Soviet bloc countries. While no 
such agreement exists between the United States and 
Tunisia, the Tunisian Government announced the estab- 
lishment of a dollar-import quota program which is now 
being implemented. 


Turkey 2 


Turkey’s import system, established as a part of the 
economic stabilization and exchange-rate reform pro- 
grams of August 1958, provides for regulation of im- 
ports by global import quotas issued in accordance with 
available exchange resources and priority needs. 

Four import-quota programs have been announced since 
August 1958. The first quota, released in September 1958, 
provided for $150 million of imports of raw materials, 
essential goods, machinery and spares, with a specific 
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quota for each item. Each individual importer was 
limited to a maximum of 15 percent of each commodity 
quota, and imports were subject to price controls. The 
second quota, also of $150 million, announced in Febru- 
ary 1959, was similar to the first except that applications 
to import from clearing-agreement countries (i.e. mainly 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe) were not limited to 15 
percent of commodity quotas and received priority treat- 
ment. Turkey thus hoped to use its large balances with 
clearing countries. Pricing regulations were eased by 
requiring price registration of imported goods rather than 
advance approval. In May 1959, 160 items, mostly raw 
materials and spare parts, on the second quota list were 
freed from quota control, making import procedure virtu- 
ally automatic. The third quota, of August 1959, provided 
for $240 million of goods consisting of $170 million of 
goods subject to quotas, $45 million of essential goods 
under an automatic allocation system, and $25 million of 
liberalized items which were expanded from 160 to 270 
commodity groups. The $170 million of quota items was 
subdivided into $115 million for dollar and West European 
countries and $55 million for clearing countries. The 
third quota included many items of a consumer nature 
not on previous lists, including about $3 million 
for automobiles, the first authorized automobile imports 
in a very long time. The fourth 6-month quota, issued in 
March 1960, further increased the automatic and liberal- 
ized lists. 

Turkey controls imports almost entirely for balance-of- 
payments reasons and is expected to free many items 
from controls when exchange reserves permit. Items con- 
trolled for other than balance-of-payments reasons are 
mostly those under traditional state monopoly control, 
chiefly tobacco and some alcoholic beverages, and those 
reserved to state trading, mainly grains and sugar. In 
general quota controls are administered on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, though imports from the clearing coun- 
tries where Turkey has funds receive special attention 
and a specific allocation. 


United Kingdom ? 


The United Kingdom made further substantial progress 
in 1959 in carrying out its program of progressively re- 
laxing restrictions on its dollar trade and with the latest 
dollar liberalization move on January 18, 1960, virtually 
eliminated all its remaining controls on dollar-area goods. 
More than 90 percent of Britain’s dollar trade, based on 
1953 import patterns, has now been freed of restrictions. 

By the end of 1958 controls had been removed on nearly 
all raw materials and foodstuffs, industrial chemicals and 
allied products, most industrial, office, and agricultural 
machinery, and other equipment for industry. During 
1959 two major moves were made which substantially 
lessened the scope of discrimination against dollar im- 
ports. Licensing restrictions on a wide range of dollar 
goods were removed in June, and the import quotas which 
had been open only to goods from Western Europe were 
increased and opened to dollar goods beginning in 1960. 
In November a further large group of consumer goods, 
including foodstuffs, was liberalized. In January 1960 
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import controls on tobacco and manufactures, synthetic 
rubber, and transistors were removed. 

As a result of these measures the following goods are 
subject to control when imported from the dollar area 
but have been liberalized from other areas: large air- 
craft, alcoholic beverages other than whisky, canned fruit, 
bananas, fresh grapefruit, orange and grapefruit juice, 
pharmaceutical products, pork and pork products, and 
cigars. 

While imports of these items continue to be restricted, 
quotas are available for most of them and licenses are 
freely issued within the total quantities permitted under 
the quotas. There is, for example, a yearly quota of more 
than $15 million for imports of canned fruit from North 
America, as well as a dollar allocation for 25,000 tons of 
fresh, chilled, or frozen pork and a dollar quota of $560,000 
for pharmaceuticals. 

In addition to the discriminatory controls applied only 
to dollar imports, the following restrictions remain on 
United Kingdom imports from sources other than the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and Japan (to which more extensive 
restrictions apply) : 


(a) On imports from all areas, including the sterling 
area: dyes and dyestuffs, potatoes, seeds, sugar, jute 
manufactures, arms and ammunition, radioactive sub- 
stances, and feathers. 

(b) On imports from all areas, except the sterling area : 
baskets and basketware, coal and coke, apples and pears, 
whole hams, and milk and milk products. Out of this 
group, U.S. exporters are permitted to participate in 
quotas for Northern Hemisphere fresh apples valued at 
about $20 million and for quotas of over $5 million for 
fresh pears. 


Union of South Africa 2 


Since 1954 import restrictions in most cases have been 
applied in a nondiscriminatory manner. The South 
African import control system has been progressively 
liberalized since 1954, although a temporary balance-of- 
payments setback in 1958 caused the Government to re- 
trench somewhat during 1958-59. A moderate relaxation 
of the restrictions was promulgated for 1960. 

Under the revised regulations issued in May 1958, as- 
sembled passenger cars with an f.o.b. cost of over SA£800 
($2,240) continue to be prohibited and certain less essen- 
tial consumer goods are subject to stricter exchange 
licensing quotas. Otherwise, the South African import 
system is relatively liberal. Many goods are decontrolled 
entirely, while other classes of goods used in industry are 
licensed on a basis of meeting “full reasonable require- 
ments.” Automobiles and parts (except for assembled 
passenger cars over SA£800) are licensed freely on a 
basis of replacement of retail sales. Most consumer goods, 
however, remain under import quota. 


Uruguay ? 

Uruguay’s austerity program, the consequence of a 
serious foreign exchange shortage, was initiated by a de- 
cree on March 28, 1957. Considered at the time a tempo- 
rary expedient, the program continued in effect until 
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December 1959. All through this period Uruguayan im- 
ports were limited to the barest essentials and preferential 
treatment was accorded to nations having bilateral trade 
agreements with Uruguay. This did not include the 
United States. During 1959 the Uruguayan Export-Im- 
port Office was permitted to grant exchange permits for 
goods from hard-currency areas only upon written proof 
that the same article was not available from other 
markets. 

Uruguay established a new exchange and monetary re- 
form law effective December 21, 1959. Under this law the 
buying and selling rates of foreign currency are to be 
determined by the supply and demand of the market. 
Further, the law states that restrictions are removed on 
all imports except nonessentials, luxuries, or products 
competitive with certain domestically produced articles. 
According to Government circles, it is intended to free 
foreign trade as rapidly as possible from all artificial 
restrictions and in particular to remove quantitative con- 
trols on trade. 

Although Uruguay, at least for the present, maintains 
bilateral payments agreements with certain European and 
Latin American countries, these are expected to play a 
diminishing role in Urguay’s trade relations. 


The West Indies and Other British Caribbean Ter- 
ritories 2 


In the early part of 1959, and again from July to Octo- 
ber, the federation of The West Indies and other British 
territories in the Caribbean approved measures liberaliz- 
ing trade with United States and other dollar-area coun- 
tries. These steps were in keeping with the decisions 
made at the Commonwealth Conference at Montreal in 
September 1958 and followed similar actions taken by the 
United Kingdom thro‘aghout 1959. 

The liberalization measures permit all goods from the 
United States and other dollar-area countries to be im- 
ported under open general license, unless they are among 
the few items that appear in schedules of exceptions. 
Bahamian importers must still obtain individually vali- 
dated import licenses for all shipments, but their issuance 
is now a formality except for those goods still subject to 
quota restrictions. For most of those goods still under 
quotas, however, import licenses will be made available 
liberally on an ad hoc basis, according to the Bahamas 
Import Control Office. 

The federation, composed of 10 major island groups, 
has not yet formed a customs union; therefore, the island 
governments at varying times individually approved the 
liberalization measures, which differ in content from is- 
land to island depending on the need to protect local 
industry. Included in the schedules of exception of all 
of the unit territories of the federation (except Barbados, 
Jamaica, and St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla) is a group 
of commodities on which discriminatory restrictions, im- 
posed earlier at the request of the United Kingdom, have 
not been removed as yet. This group includes such prod- 
ucts as air-conditioning and refrigerating equipment; 
lifting, hauling, and transporting equipment; steel 
tubes; oil mining machinery and pumps; taps, traps, 
and valves. Prospects for removal in 1960 of these items 
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from the islands’ schedules of exceptions should be good, 
in view of their liberalization by the United Kingdom on 
November 9, 1959. Two additional items, rice and fats 
and oils, remain under control in all of the islands because 
of regional agreements between The West Indies and 
British Guiana that prohibit the importation of these 
items from outside the area unless local supplies are in- 
sufficient to meet needs. 

Progress in liberalization during 1959 removed the need 
for continued operation of the British West Indies Trade 
Liberalization Plan (Token Import Plan), under which, 
since 1950, a number of imports from the United States 
and Canada had been admitted on a token basis and a 
few other imports under open general license by British 
Caribbean territories. In October 1959 the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States 
agreed to termination of the plan on January 1, 1960, and 
consultation “about licensing arrangements for products 
previously covered by the Plan which are not yet liberal- 
ized on the understanding that access generally to West 
Indian markets for Canadian and United States exports 
of these products will be on terms no less favorable than 
in the past.” 

Subsequent liberalization actions were taken on Jan- 
uary 2, 1960, by Jamaica and on January 9, 1960, by 
British Honduras. The Jamaica measure reduces to 43 
the number of commodity groups for which issuance of 
specific import licenses are required and substitutes a 
single open general license for the two licenses—one 
applicable to imports from the sterling area and the other 
to the nonsterling area—that were in effect prior to this 
action. The British Honduras measure removed im- 
port controls from goods in all but 10 commodity groups. 


Venezuela ! 


Venezuelan import controls are effected through import 
duties and import licensing. The licensing system was 
limited to a moderate list of items until new regulations 
were issued on July 7, 1959, adding several agricultural 
items and certain goods covered by the United States- 
Venezuelan bilateral trade agreement® including ciga- 
rettes, wheat flour, hams, prepared milk, dietetic foods, 
podded vegetables, fruit juices, and copper wire. 

On November 20, 1959, the Venezuelan Government 
added an extensive list of manufactured commodities 
considered to be luxury or semiluxury goods to the pre- 
licensing requirement, including several additional items 
which were covered by the trade agreement with the 
United States (including whisky, radios, television sets, 
passenger automobiles, cameras, unexposed films, phono- 
graphs, and records). Venezuela is presently experiencing 
an unusual balance-of-payments deficit, and the Govern- 
ment has announced that import licensing is necessary 
for the better use of national income, to further economic 
development, and to limit the excessive expenditures on 
nonessential products that have been draining dollar 
reserves. 

On December 10, 1959, the Venezuelan Government de- 
ereed heavy increases in import duties, as high as 100 


° 54 Stat. 2375 and TIAS 2565. 


bolivares (US$30) per gross kilogram plus 100 percent 
ad valorem for some items, on a large number of luxury 


and semiluxury goods. The greater part of this list con- 
sisted of the same items that had been placed under 
license on July 7 and November 20, and it was announced 
that the increased duties replaced the licensing require- 
ment. The items covered in the United States-Venezuelan 
trade agreement were not included in this tariff increase 
and remain subject to the prelicensing requirement previ- 
ously imposed by the resolutions of July 7 and November 
20. 

Since September 1959 the Venezuelan Government has 
implemented drastic restrictions on the importation of 
cigarettes, in support of the local industry. Imports of 
this commodity, which is covered by the trade agreement 
with the United States, are being progressively reduced 
so that imports are expected to cease in the near future. 
Wheat flour importation is subject to licenses, and this 
has been justified by Venezuela as necessary for adherence 
to the International Wheat Agreement. However, in a 
move to protect the growing domestic industry, flour im- 
ports into Venezuela have been drastically reduced 
through a systematic reduction of the number of licenses 
granted. The views of the U.S. Government with respect 
to restrictive measures affecting commodities covered by 
the United States-Venezuelan trade agreement have been 
made known to the Government of Venezuela. Consulta- 
tions were held in Caracas during the latter part of 
March 1960. The consultations did not involve any 
revision or modification of the existing bilateral trade 
agreement but were limited to discussion of the possibil- 
ities of relaxing Venezuelan import restrictions on goods 
traditionally exported by the United States to Venezuela. 


U.S. and New Zealand 
Hold Air Talks 


Press release 266 dated May 14, for release May 16 

United States and New Zealand aviation delega- 
tions will initiate consultations on May 16, 1960, 
for the purpose of discussing possible modifica- 
tions to the United States-New Zealand air trans- 
port agreement. This consultation will give the 
two Governments an opportunity to review the 
operations of the respective airlines under this 
agreement, which was originally concluded in 1946. 

The New Zealand delegation will be headed by 
Bruce Rae, head of the New Zealand Air Depart- 
ment, while the U.S. delegation will be chaired by 
Laurence C. Vass, Director of the Office of Trans- 
port and Communications of the Department of 
State. 


*61 Stat. 2453. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








U.S. and India Conclude Agreement Under Food-for-Peace Program 


On May 4 the United States and India signed 
an agreement providing for the sale to India of 
$1,276 million worth of U.S. wheat and rice over a 
4-year period under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 
480). Following are texts of a White House an- 
nouncement and statements made at the signing 
ceremony by President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Herter, together with a statement by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 
and a letter from Mr. Lodge to U.N. Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold. 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated May 4 


The Governments of the United States and 
India on May 4 signed an agreement which pro- 
vides for the sale to India over a 4-year period of 
16 million metric tons (approximately 587 million 
bushels) of U.S. wheat and 1 million metric tons 
(approximately 22 million bags) of U.S. rice. 
(The Government-owned inventory of wheat is 
presently about 1,080 million bushels.) 

This agreement, undertaken as part of the 
President’s food-for-peace program,’ will mean, 
on the average, the shipment of more than a ship- 
load of wheat for each day for 4 years. 

For these commodities, plus some ocean trans- 
portation cost, India will pay the United States 
$1,276 million in rupees under title I of the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program. 

The agreement was signed at the White House 
by President Eisenhower and Indian Minister of 
Food and Agriculture S. K. Patil. Present at the 
signing were Acting Secretary of State Dillon, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, Under Secre- 


*For background, see BULLETIN of June 1, 1959, p. 793; 
Nov. 9, 1959, p. 672; and May 9, 1960, p. 743. 
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tary of Agriculture True D. Morse, Ambassador 
M. C. Chagla of India, and Food-for-Peace Co- 
ordinator Don Paarlberg. 

This is the fifth title I, Public Law 480, agree- 
ment to be signed with India. The first agree- 
ment with India (and the largest previous agree- 
ment with any country) was signed in August 
1956 in the amount of $360.1 million. Previous 
agreements with India total nearly $1 billion in 
value. They have provided a significant propor- 
tion of India’s grain imports during the past 314 
years, as well as substantial amounts of cotton, 
tobacco, and dairy products. However, in the case 
of both wheat and rice, measures have always been 
taken to assure usual imports from free-world 
sources. 

The new agreement is unique in these respects: 


It is almost four times as large as any agree- 
ment previously signed with any country since the 
beginning of the program in 1954. 

It is the first agreement to span a period of 
4 years. 

It is the first agreement specifically designed to 
help a country in establishing substantial food re- 
serves; one-fourth of the wheat and all of the rice 
will be available for such purpose. The stock- 
piling feature of the agreement will provide India 
with 147 million bushels of wheat and 22 million 
bags of rice over the 4-year period for reserve 
purposes. 

One-fourth of the amount of financing in the 
new agreement ($319 million) will be made avail- 
able immediately to finance the first year’s ship- 
ments of 147 million bushels of wheat and 5.5 mil- 
lion bags of rice. The rate and manner in which 
the remaining quantities will be shipped will be 
agreed upon by the Governments after January 1, 
1961, and will be subject to review annually 
thereafter. 
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Of the rupees to be acquired by the United 
States in payment for these commodities, $1,076 
million will be made available to the Government 
of India for economic development projects 
(one-half as loans, one-half as grants). The 
remaining $200 million will be used to pay U.S. 
expenses abroad and to finance other U.S. agency 
programs including development of foreign mar- 
kets for U.S. agricultural products. 

The new agreement, reinforced by previous 
agreements, is expected to contribute to India’s 
progress by (1) substantially increasing India’s 
short food supply, (2) helping to control rising 
costs of food, and (3) giving tangible support 
to the financing of India’s development projects. 

The commodity composition of the new 4-year 
agreement is: 





Commodity Millions 
Wheat (587 million bushels) ............. $965 
ee 116 
Ocean transportation (estimated) .......... 195 

NNN NN NE ak ee i io Be eee 1, 276 


Sales of the commodities will be made by U.S. 
private traders. Purchase authorizations will be 
announced later. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated May 4 


This is a ceremony, Mr. Ambassador and Min- 
ister Patil, in which I am both honored and de- 
lighted to participate. The agreement that we 
have just signed is a practical application of the 
term “food for peace.” In a world marked too 
often by fears and distrust, it warms my heart to 
take part in an event which is the product of 
mutual respect and ever-growing friendship. 

When I was in your country last December,? I 
caught the spirit of progress that abounds in the 
new India. What we can do to lend encourage- 
ment, to lend a helping hand, we are most happy 
to do. 

My thoughts go back to the day—it was Decem- 
ber 11—when I was in New Delhi at the opening 
of the great World Agriculture Fair. I recall 
the words of your Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
when he said that “in this world today, the call is 
for ever greater cooperation between individuals, 
between groups, between nations.” 


* Tbid., Jan. 11, 1960, p. 46. 
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When Mr. Nehru spoke of cooperation, he was 
speaking of true cooperation, joint effort in behalf 
of the common good. What we are observing 
here today is the signing of a cooperative agree- 
ment, freely entered into by each nation, pledged 
by each of us as equal partners in the world 
community. 

This is the fifth and by far the largest of such 
agreements entered into by our two nations. By 
terms of these agreements, 587 million bushels of 
wheat and 22 million bags of rice, to be paid in 
rupees, will be moved to India over a 4-year pe- 
riod. We are fortunate in having this means of 
sharing our abundance. 

India is going forward with a zeal and deter- 
mination that commands our unreserved admira- 
tion and respect. Its people are successfully 
embarked on the road to improved economic well- 
being in freedom. 

The food that we make available under our spe- 
cial programs today will be reflected in India’s 
accelerated progress tomorrow. This is what we 
mean by “food for peace.” 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER 


Press release 240 dated May 4 


The tremendous scope of this agreement with 
India is indicated in the statistics which have been 
released with its signing. It is not only the 
largest agreement ever concluded with India but 
is the largest single title I transaction negotiated 
since the Public Law 480 program was established 
in 1954. 

This agreement deals with food; and food is a 
very practical factor in international relations, as 
it is in family life. It provides one of the most 
genuine links between human beings, the will to 
help others. 

The President has spoken of this human side of 
the agreement with India. We might also well 
recall the words that he spoke at the opening of 
the World Agriculture Fair at New Delhi: 

Today we have the scientific capacity to abolish from 
the world at least this one evil; we can eliminate the 
hunger that emaciates the bodies of children, that scars 
the souls of their parents, that stirs the passions of those 
who toil endlessly and earn only scraps. 

Men, right now, possess the knowledge and resources for 


a successful worldwide war against hunger—the sort of 
war that dignifies and exalts human beings. 


I devoutly hope that the time is not too distant 
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when this type of war—the war on hunger which 
the President referred to, along with the war on 
disease, poverty, and ignorance—is the only kind 
we know. Some may call this impractical, but 
this, I suppose, has been said of the great ideas of 
man since the beginning of time. In the end it 
was the ideas and not the doubters who survived. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE 


U.S./U.N. press release 3394 dated May 4 


I am happy to report to Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold the signature in Washington to- 
day of an agreement between the Governments of 
India and the United States of America for the 
sale of 17 million tons of foodstuff to India in 
the next 4 years. This includes 16 million tons 
of wheat and 1 million tons of rice. It is a major 
part of President Eisenhower’s food-for-peace 
program. It means more than a boatload of food 
a day for 4 years. 

For years there has been frustration at the 
spectacle of rotting and wasting food in some 
countries and starvation in others. Here is an 
attempt—perhaps the boldest of its kind ever 
made—to bring surplus food to hungry people. 

It is confirmation of something which we have 
long known: that the main trouble in the world 
is not overproduction but underconsumption. 
Surely if every child in the world could eat to his 
heart’s content, he would be healthier and hap- 
pier, and we would not have any problem with 
a food surplus. 

This agreement with India is full of hope for 
the future, both for consumers and producers. 
The United States and the United Nations can 
take pride in it. 


LETTER TO U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL 


U.S./U.N. press release 3395 
May 4, 1960 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY GENERAL: I have the honor to 
inform you, pursuant to Resolution 685 (XXVI) of the 
Economie and Social Council and 1316 (XIII) * of the 
General Assembly, that today in Washington the Gov- 
ernments of India and the United States of America are 
signing an agreement for the sale of 17 million tons of 
foodstuffs to India over the next four years. 

Today’s agreement is three times larger than any 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 41. 
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previous program of this type. It involves 16 million tons 
of wheat and one million tons of rice from United States 
reserves, more than a boat-load of food a day for the 
next four years. It is a major component of President 
Hisenhower’s Food-for-Peace Program. 

You are, of course, aware of my country’s deep and 
abiding concern with the needs of hungry people. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his Food-for-Peace Program, is seek- 
ing practical means of using the various agricultural 
surpluses of each surplus-producing nation, as he has 
stated, “in the interest of re-enforcing peace and the 
well-being of free people throughout the world—in short, 
using food for peace.” * 

More than one-fourth (4 million tons of wheat and 
one million tons of rice) of the food involved in the agree- 
ment is intended for use in building a national food 
reserve in India. This is a major step by the United 
States in consonance with the objectives outlined in 
General Assembly Resolution 1025 (XI) and Resolution 
685 (XXVI) of the Economic and Social Council, which 
encourages governments in food surplus countries to 
assist less favored countries in establishing food reserves 
for the following purposes: 


(a) To meet emergency situations ; 

(b) To prevent excessive price increases arising as 
a result of a failure in local food supplies ; 

(c) To prevent excessive price increases resulting 
from increased demand due to economic development 
programs, thus facilitating the economic development of 
less developed countries. 


In line with further recommendations in the afore- 
mentioned resolutions, the United States Government has 
consulted with other major food-exporting nations. In 
particular, it has consulted Argentina, Australia, Canada 
and France, which together with the United States form 
the Wheat Utilization Committee established to promote 
the Food-for-Peace Program. Care has been taken to 
consider the interests of food-exporting countries and to 
ensure conformity with the principles of surplus disposal 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, particularly the need to avoid harmful inter- 
ference with normal marketing and to ensure that the use 
of food reserves will result in genuine additional con- 
sumption. For these reasons, and because of the pro- 
gram’s importance to the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
launched by FAO,° the Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization is being fully informed. 

The agreement will also serve to give effect to another 
important United Nations action, i.e., Resolution 1316 
(XIII) which “calls upon Member States to undertake a 
review of accomplishments to date and, in the light of 


* For text of President Eisenhower’s special message to 
Congress on agriculture, see H. Doc. 59, 86th Cong., 1st 
sess. 

5 Wor a report by Clarence L. Miller, U.S. delegate to the 
10th session of FAO, Oct. 31-Nov. 20, 1959, together with 
his statement and text of a resolution on the freedom- 
from-hunger campaign, see BuLLETIN of Jan. 18, 1960, 
p. 88. 
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this review, to chart their future courses of cooperative 
action relating to both the public and private sectors for 
the purpose of giving further impetus to the economic 
development of the less developed countries.” 

Taking into account the balance of payments position 
of the Government of India, a major part of the food will 
be sold for Indian currency. Some 80 to 85 percent of 
the proceeds will then be used for development loans and 
grants which will promote the economic growth of India. 
The amount available for such loans and grants will be 
almost one billion dollars. In this way Indian develop- 
ment plans will receive two-fold assistance of major pro- 
portions. The loans will provide development capital, 
while the supply of foodstuffs will prevent excessive price 
increases which might jeopardize economic development 
in India. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry CasoT LODGE 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 


Protocol relating to certain amendments to the conven- 
tion on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591). Done 
at Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 

Ratification deposited: Sudan, April 8, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on provisional accession of the Swiss Con- 
federation to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva November 22, 1958. Entered 
into force January 1, 1960; for the United States April 
29, 1960. 

Signatures: Japan and Union of South Africa, March 
30, 1960. 

Confirmation of signature deposited: Federal Republic 
of Germany, April 1, 1960. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 


Agreement relating to a weapons production program. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Brussels April 6 and 
22,1960. Entered into force April 22, 1960. 

Agreement concerning a special program of facilities as- 
sistance. Effected by exchange of notes at Brussels 
November 23, 1954. Entered into force November 23, 
1954. TIAS 3102. 

Terminated: April 22, 1960 (superseded by exchange of 
notes April 6 and 22, 1960, supra). 


Finland 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 23, 1960 (TIAS 4443). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Helsinki May 6, 1960. Entered 
into force May 6, 1960. 


Guatemala 


Agreement providing a grant to assist in the acquisition of 
certain nuclear research and training equipment and 
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materials. Effected by exchange of notes at Guatemala 
April 7 and 23, 1960. Entered into force April 23, 1960. 


Japan 


Protocol supplementing convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income of April 16, 1954, as amended 
(TIAS 3176 and 3901). Signed at Tokyo May 7, 1960. 
Enters into force upon exchange of instruments of 
ratification. 


Saint Christopher Nevis and Anguilla 


Convention for the exchange of postal money orders. 
Signed at Basseterre, Saint Kitts, June 27, 1959, and at 
Washington September 14, 1959. 

Entered into force: February 1, 1960. 


Turkey 


Agreement relating to a weapons production program. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Ankara March 2, 
1960. Entered into force March 2, 1960. 

Agreement relating to a special program of facilities as- 
sistance. Effected by exchange of notes and an aide 
memoire signed at Ankara April 25, 1955. Entered 
into force April 25, 1955. TIAS 3243. 

Terminated: March 2, 1960 (superseded by exchange of 
notes March 2, 1960, supra). 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 











United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Discussions on Nuclear Research Program 


The Department of State announced on May 11 
(press release 259) that the following would rep- 
resent the United States at discussions, held in 
connection with the Geneva Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests, relat- 
ing to the research program to improve the capa- 
bility of detecting and identifying underground 
nuclear explosions, beginning at Geneva on May 
11: 


Frank Press, chairman, Director, Seismological Labora- 
tory, California Institute of Technology 

Carl F. Rommy, Assistant Technical Director, Office of 
Atomic Energy, Department of Defense 

Carlton M. Boyer, Assistant Director, Nuclear Research 
and Reliability, Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
Department of Defense 

Gerald W. Johnson, Associate Director, Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, University of California 

Spurgeon M. Kenny, Jr., Technical Assistant, Office of the 
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Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology 

Richard Latter, Chief, Physics Division, Rand Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Robert C. Scheid, Department of Defense 


Safety of Life at Sea 

The Department of State announced on May 12 
(press release 261) the composition of the U.S. 
delegation to the International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea, which will convene at Lon- 
don May 17. 

Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, Commandant 
of the U.S. Coast Guard, will serve as chairman 
of the delegation, assisted by Robert T. Merrill, 
chief of the Shipping Division, Department of 
State, who will serve as vice chairman.* 

The collision of the liners Andrea Doria and 
Stockholm in July 1956 prompted a worldwide re- 
view of ship construction standards, operating 
procedures, and rules for prevention of collision. 
After an analysis of the disaster, the Coast Guard 
was directed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
act as the initiating and coordinating agency for 
possible revision of the 1948 safety-of-life-at-sea 
convention.? Detailed studies on the subject have 
been conducted over the past 2 years by a group, 
headed by Admiral Richmond, representing ship- 
builders, ship operators, marine underwriters, 
labor unions, port authorities, professional socie- 
ties, and trade associations, as well as Government 
agencies, 

The first safety-at-sea conference was held in 
1914, largely as a result of the 7%tanic disaster. 
In 1929 a second safety-at-sea conference met in 
London. The present convention, in force since 
November 1952, is the product of a 2-month con- 
ference held at London in 1948. The Conference 
will revise this latter convention and also consider 
possible revision of the International Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea,’ which came into 
force January 1, 1954. 

It is expected that representatives from most of 
the 50 countries which have been invited to par- 
ticipate will attend the Conference, which will be 
in session for a month. 





* For a list of other members of the U.S. delegation, see 
press release 261. 

*3 UST 3450 and 7 UST 1080. 

*4 UST 2956. 
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Redelegation of Certain Functions 
Under Mutual Security Act 


ADMINISTRATION OF MutTuat Security Act or 1954 AND 
REDELEGATION OF CERTAIN RELATED FUNCTIONS * 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Delegation of 
Authority No. 85, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. There are redelegated to the Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration all the functions 
delegated to the Under Secretary of State by sections 
2a(6), 2a(7), 2a(8), 2a(10), 2a(11), and 2a(12) of Dele- 
gation of Authority No. 85, with the exception of the 
function of determining the personnel necessary in the 
Department of State, other than the International Co- 
operation Administration, under section 527(a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 (hereinafter referred to as 
“the Act’) and the functions under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

2. The Under Secretary of State shall determine the 
number of personnel in the operating agencies to be com- 
pensated at the rates authorized by section 527(b) of the 
Act. 

3. The Under Secretary of State shall approve the 
amount of funds to be used by the operating agencies for 
the purposes authorized by sections 537(a) (6) and 537 
(a) (8) of the Act. 

4, The Under Secretary of State shall approve any 
agreement, or resolve any disagreement, between the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund with regard to their respective use of 
foreign currencies under section 104(g) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

5. For purposes of sections 106(a)(2) and 106(c) of 
Executive Order No. 10575,’ the Under Secretary of State 
shall be deemed to be the successor of the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

6. The Director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration may, to the extent consistent with law, dele- 
gate or assign any of his functions to his subordinates and 
authorize any of his subordinates to whom functions are 
so delegated or assigned successively to redelegate or 
reassign any of such functions. The Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration or his designees 
may from time to time, to the extent consistent with law, 
promulgate such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary and proper to carry out any functions of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration or the Director or 
agencies, officers, or employees thereof. 

7. The records, property, personnel, positions, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds of the Foreign Operations Administration 


* Departmental Reg. 168; 25 Fed. Reg. 3682. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 914. 
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transferred to the Department of State by section 302 
of Executive Order 10610* shall continue to be piaced 
in the International Cooperation Administration. 

8. Notwithstanding paragraph 1 of this Redelegation 
of Authority, the Under Secretary of State may at any 
time exercise any function redelegated to the Director 
of the International Cooperation Administration by this 
Redelegation of Authority. 

9. Any reference in this Redelegation of Authority to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 or to any other Act shall 
be deemed to be a reference to such Act as amended from 
time to time, and any reference herein to any Executive 
Order or Order delegating functions thereunder shall be 
deemed to be a reference to such Order as amended from 
time to time. 

10. This Redelegation of Authority shall become effec- 
tive on the date of its signature. 


Dated: April 12, 1960. 


Dovue.tas DILLON, 
Under Secretary of State. 


Appointments 


Jack Bennett as ICA Regional Director for the Near 
East and South Asia, effective May 2. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 245 dated 
May 5.) 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


United States Educational Foundation in Ceylon. 
4376. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ceylon, amending agreement of November 17, 1952. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Colombo July 29 and October 
7, 1959. Entered into force October 7, 1959. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Program on Curacao and 
St. Martin Islands. TIAS 4877. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Netherlands, extending agreement of August 6 and 16, 
1956, as extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at The 
Hague July 21 and Oetober 10, 1958. Entered into force 
October 10, 1958. Operative retroactively September 12, 
1958. 


Exchange of Commodities and Sale of Grain. TIAS 4378. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, amending agreement of November 15, 1954, as 


TIAS 


° For text, see ibid., May 30, 1955, p. 889. 
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supplemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara 
December 10, 1959. Entered into force December 10, 


1959. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 4384, 
7 pp. 10¢. 

Declaration on provisional accession of Israel to agree- 
ment of October 30, 1947. Done at Geneva May 29, 1959. 
Entered into force with respect to the United States of 
America and Israel December 19, 1959. 


Military Bases in the Philippines—Relinquishment of 
Olongapo and Adjacent Areas. TIAS 4388. 20 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Manila December 7, 1959. Entered into force 
December 7, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4391. 10 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Signed at Ankara December 22, 1959. Entered 


into force December 22, 1959. With exchange of notes. 


Technical Cooperation Program for Trust Territory of 

i Under Italian Administration. TIAS 4392. 
pp. o¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 

Italy, amending agreement of June 28, 1954. Exchange 

of notes—Signed at Rome December 24, 1959. Entered 

into force December 24, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4393. 2 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea, amending agreement of June 30, 1959. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul October 12 and De- 
cember 11, 1959. Entered into force December 11, 1959. 


Radio Communications Between Amateur Stations on 
Behalf of Third Parties. TIAS 4394. 4 pp. 

Arrangement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela. Exchange of notes—Signed at Caracas No- 
vember 12, 1959. Entered into force December 12, 1959. 


Uranium Reconnaissance. TIAS 4396. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile, extending agreement of April 10 and 20, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Santiago November 18 and 
December 18, 1959. Entered into force December 18, 
1959. Operative retroactively September 26, 1959. 


_ for Educational Exchange. TIAS 4398. 8 pp. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, modifying agreement of May 3, 1956, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima December 18 and 
21, 1959. Entered into force December 21, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4400. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, amending agreement of November 13, 1959, as sup- 
plemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
January 8, 1960. Entered into force January 8, 1960. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4402. 
9 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Austria, superseding agreement of June 8, 1956. Signed 
at Washington July 22, 1959. Entered into force Janu- 
ary 25, 1960. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4407. 
7 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Israel, amending agreement of July 12, 1955. Signed at 
Washington August 20, 1959. Entered into force Janu- 
ary 28, 1960. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the Background series . . . 


Republic of the Philippines 


The challenges and achievements of the Republic of the 
Philippines since its independence in 1946 are discussed in the 
framework of its economic, social, and political history in a new 
Background pamphlet just published by the Department of State. 


The 19-page pamphlet, illustrated with maps and photo- 
graphs, describes the land and people, government, politics, and 
economy of the Philippines, and briefly outlines United States- 
Philippines ties in such areas as mutual defense, trade, and cul- 


tural relations. 


Publication 6940 20 cents 
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